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are in use upon 


Nearly Every Important Railway in the United 
States and in Almost Every Foreign Country 
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“MERIT ”’ 








Ten Points of Superiority 


Neatness and Symmetry of Design 
Extreme Ease in Operation 

No Lifting of Back in Reversing 
No Loose Pivoted Joints 
Fewer Parts to Get Out of Order 
All Parts Jigged for Interchangeability 
Seamless Drawn Steel Pedestals 

Floor Pedestal Integral with Main Frame 
Cushion and Back Frames all Pressed Steel 
Rigid Automatic Swinging Foot-Rest 
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Rail failures are so common on American railroads that they 
have come to be considered almost a necessary evil. It is 
only when a comparison is made with 
When Will We the records of other countries that this 
Reduce Our menace is shown in its true light. Such 
Rail Failures? 2 comparison is to be had in a recent 
report of rail failures in the United 
Kingdom, which records only 199 failures during the entire 
year of 1921, or less than four failures per week for 25,000 
route miles of railways. In other words, the number of 
failed rails on all of the roads of Great Britain in one year 
is equal to the average number occurring during the same 
period on 1,000 miles of main track on American railways. 
It is to be expected that conditions here and abroad are 
not susceptible to direct comparison. Wheel loads for both 
cars and locomotives are much lighter in the British Isles, 
but on the other hand, the traffic density and average speed 
are much greater. There is reason to believe that the most 
important influences which bring about this great disparity 
in results are to be found in the wide difference in the stand- 
ards of maintenance of both the track and the rolling equip- 
ment, and also, if we are to accept the opinion of the British 
engineers, in a greater degree of refinement in the manufac- 
turing of the rails they use. But whatever the reason for 
the low rail failure record in Great Britain, it serves as an 
object lesson to the American railroads and the American 
rail manufacturers. We have made some progress in the 
reduction of failures in this country, but this progress has 
been exceedingly slow and we have scarcely made a start in 
the solution of the transverse fissure problem. When may 
we expect something more tangible? 


During the week ending August 25, the number of cars 
loaded with revenue freight was only 15,000 below the maxi- 
mum predicted by the American Rail- 

Why Suspend way Association in its program for the 
Maintenance handling of the peak load traffic this 
Operations? fall. Yet, in spite of this record busi- 
ness, there was a surplus of 74,919 

freight cars, and a shortage of only 7,690 cars. Moreover, 
this business was handled at a time when maintenance and 
construction work was in full swing, since the A. R. A. 
program called for no curtailment of these operations until 
September 1. Just how much greater the volume of traffic 
will be during the next two months is, of course, prob- 
lematical, but there is reason to expect that it will be con- 
siderably greater than the predicted maximum of 1,085,000 
cars. At the same time, it is clear that in many parts of the 
country the capacity of the railroads is such as to permit 
of a considerable increase over the present business without 
approaching congested conditions. On these roads it would 
ecm that the major construction and maintenance operations 
could be continued for some time after September 1, without 
serious danger of interference with the anticipated peak 
movement of revenue business. For the sake of maximum 
security and for reasons of policy, it will probably be unwise 
to depart from the letter of the A.R.A. program insofar as 
t concerns the curtailment of such operations as rail laying 
nd ballasting. On the other hand, there seems no good 
reason why such curtailment should be accompanied by a 
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drastic reduction in maintenance of way forces as long as 
there is useful work for them in putting the tracks in the 
best possible shape for the handling of the maximum antici- 
pated traffic this fall and winter. There is no reason to 
expect a falling off in business such as occurred in the fall 
of 1920. Consequently a heavy traffic during the winter is 
more than a possibility. With labor plentiful and therefore 
more efficient, and with much work still to be done, a gen- 
erous program of maintenance operations during the next 60 
days will add greatly to the effectiveness of the railroads 
during the winter months. 


Une of the most important steps in the financial. rehabilita- 
tion of Austria, which is progressing satisfactorily under the 
; auspices of the League of Nations, 
Railway is the change which has been made 
Reorganization in the administration of the Austrian 
in Austria State Railways. These railways hence- 
forth are to be operated, not as a 
government department, but by a directorate appointed by 
and responsible to the government. This directorate 
will attempt to manage the railways as nearly as 
possible after the fashion of private enterprise. There 
is no reason why the plan should not prove success- 
ful to a large degree. As long as the state owns the rail- 
ways and operates them through a board responsible to the 
government, political considerations will, of necessity, to some 
extent govern the management, but the more glaring evils 
generally associated with government operation will prob- 
ably be done away with. For example, one of the first acts of 
the new railway administration was to dismiss thousands of 
surplus employees who for political reasons had been given 
jobs by the former administration. Other reforms are con- 
templated for the Austrian State Railways. Sir William 
Acworth, the English railway economist, has devoted several 
months to the study of the situation and he estimates that, 
under the new plan of organization and with certain other 
changes, the railways can be put upon a paying basis within 
two years. It is significant that a nation seeking a remedy. 
for the deficits of the railways it operates should turn to a 
form of organization closely resembling that of a privately 
operated property. The action can give little cheer to the 
advocates of government ownership and operation. 


Four minor mechanical associations have held conventions .in 
Chicago in the past four weeks, and in view of the results 
accomplished it may safely be said that 

Work of the these associations have justified their 
Minor Mechanical existence both by broadening the view- 
Associations point of the members who attended 
and by the definite interchange of 

ideas regarding more economical railroad methods and de- 
vices. Three of the associations have not met since 1920, 
and yet they enjoyed a good attendance this year, develop- 
ing a manifest spirit of optimism and determination to do 
their part in increasing the efficiency of railroad operation. 
A single high point from the proceeding of each association 
will doubtless bring sufficient money returns to more than 
reimburse those railroads which sent representatives to the 
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conventions. ‘The master blacksmiths, for example, gave 
careful consideration to blacksmith shop production meth- 
ods, particularly forging machines and dies, which will pro- 
duce parts used in locomotive and car repair work at a 
minimum cost. The tool foremen, to mention only one topic 
of discussion, proposed a standard method of grinding and 
distributing lathe, planer, and shaper tools, chisels, etc., 
which has already demonstrated large savings in increased 
machine output, decreased power consumption and general 
speeding up of machine shop work. It is doubtful if any 
member of the General Foremens’ Association could have 
listened to the address by James C. Davis, director general 
of railroads, and the succeeding discussion of a foreman’s 
responsibility and opportunity in representing the manage- 
ment to his subordinates, without returning to his shop better 
qualified as a supervisor. ‘The traveling engineers discussed 
at length the economies and problems involved in long loco- 
motive runs, a most promising method of reducing railroad 
operating costs. ‘Two things are needed to make the work 
of the minor mechanical associations more valuable. There 
should be a larger and more representative convention at- 
tendance, to be secured by the activity of individual members 
and the co-operation of the managements. More definite 
recommendations should also be made regarding standards of 
practice. It is doubtful if the decisions of these associations 
on disputed points could, or should, be made mandatory, 
but if the General Foremens’ Association, for example, went 
on record either recommending or condemning the welding 
of locomotive driving wheel tires, this recommendation would 
carry weight and be of assistance to individual roads which 
might have the practice under consideration. 


April has the reputation of being the quietest month in the 
year, in the railroad world, judging by the train-accident 

hes _ record, and May and June come next. 
The Minimum in The record for the second quarter of 


Train-Accident 1923, as indicated by the government 


Records investigations, noticed on another page, 
hears out this reputation. Only 12 col- 
lisions and eight derailments in this quarter were of such 


seriousness as to come within the rule calling for their spe- 
cial investigation. Trains were operated, in the three months, 
probably 350 to 400 million miles. But if any one has for- 
gotten that “a railroad is haunted by danger for every foot 
of its length,” in quiet months as well as at other times, 
that wrong impression can be corrected by a glance at the 
present report. The most notable derailment in this list is 
that at Durand, Mich., on June 5, when five persons were 
killed. Readers who have access to the full official report 
will have photographic evidence of the quite unusual cause of 
this disaster. At Hammond, La., on April 18, the fiction 
that firemen are useful monitors to enginemen was again 
exploded. ‘This monitor rule is time-honored—but very often 
in the breach rather than the observance. In this case a 
sleepy engineman ran at full speed into a preceding train 
while the fireman, new to the service, stood by and evidently 
was too ignorant or too timid to awaken him! Near Chicago, 
on June 15, Engineman Hammond did the same thing 
(though fully awake) and was himself killed; and here, also, 
other men in the cab were so weak or mentally paralyzed 
that they did not restrain the runner (who was racing with 
another train). At Greenwich, Ohio, a bad derailment re- 
sulted from a broken journal, which broke because it was dry, 
and which had not been packed because the whistle (to stop 
work) sounded just as the workman was about to begin 
the job! He did not exactly leave his tools in the air; but 
an inspector made a mistake, the unpacked box was not 
attended to, and a man was killed. Other items in the 
record are similarly instructive. Every one deserves a read- 
ing. At Grassy, Utah, four passengers were killed in a bad 
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derailment, of which a fault inside the tender of the locomo- 
tive is given as an element in the cause. At Jersey Cit 
N. J., a slight collision resulted from the very unusual cause 
of a semaphore stuck in the clear position. 


The Canadian National Railways in the first seven month 
of the current year have earned a net operating revenue of 
$2,984,460, as compared with a defic: 


4 


et 





’ a : 
Canada’s of $2,202,993 for the same period last 
National year—an improvement of $5,187,45 
Railways This net operating revenue, of course, 


will not go very far toward meeting 
the fixed charges, which are in excess of $62,000,000 per 
annum. ‘The figures do, however, show a pronounced im- 
provement and the Canadian people will probably have a 
smaller deficit to meet out of the public treasury as a result 
of this year’s railway operation than they had last year. 
Improved business conditions have, of course, helped the 
Canadian National Railways, but the unification of the 
lines under one management and their co-ordination is 
doubtless effecting economies, which will tend to increase 
as time goes on. The chief weakness of the C. N. R. is, of 
course, over-extension—indeed, it was over-extension which 
brought about government ownership. Naturally, then, the 
Canadian people cannot expect the railway deficits to be a 
thing of the past until Canada grows in industry and popu- 
lation enough to cause a growth in traffic on lines now used 
far below their capacity. It is interesting to observe that 
the C. N. R., although government-owned, is operated as 
nearly as possible like a private enterprise, with a board of 
directors and a president in charge. Officers refer to the 
property as a “company,” as indeed it is. Employees are 
dealt with as individuals or through union officers as is 
usual on privately-owned railways. What has been said 
here is, of course, fairly well known to most railway men, 
yet these points cannot be too strongly emphasized, since 
the success of the C. N. R. depends to a large degree on 
the extent to which it is able to handle its affairs with the 
freedom and lack of political meddling enjoyed by a pri- 
vate corporation. 


The Increase in the 


Railroad Pay-Rolls 


HE LARGE INCREASE in traffic which has occurred this year 

and the necessity, owing to the shop employees’ strike 
last year and other causes, of repairing an extraordinary 
large amount of equipment, have caused a large increase 
in the payrolls of the railways. Theoretically, the wages 
of several classes of employees were reduced on July 1, 
1922. As a matter of fact, not only has there been in 1923 
a large increase in the number of employees, but, surprising 
as it may seem, the average pay received per employee has 
been larger than in 1922. This is due to the facts that 
the reductions of wages awarded by the Railroad Labor 
Board in 1922 were small; that some advances have been 
made since then; that in 1923 many employees are working 
full time who last year were working only part time, and 
that the overtime payments, especially to men in train and 
engine service, have been larger this year than last because 
they have been working more hours per day. 

The wage statistics for June and the first six months 
1923, which recently have been made public by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, make possible some interesting and 
significant comparisons. The average number of employees 
and the total wages paid in the first six months of 1922 an‘! 
1923 were as follows: 
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Average Average 
number of Total per 
employees compensation employee 

First 6 months 1922........ccecee 1,593,164  $1,259,424,262 $790 
rst 6 months 1923......0sce000 1,842,225 1,500,597,260 815 
ee ee ee 249,061 $241,172,998 $25 


June was the last month of 1922 before certain reductions 
of wages were made. The corresponding figures for June of 
the two years are as follows: 





Average Average 
number of Total per 
employees compensation employee 

have. TE 66dsnccentaweensdnwees 1,685,414 $222,932,689 $132 
TRE MEMEE inccewkc eek Rael Wee Hades 1,933,929 259,127,789 134 
ee ere ee 248,515 $36,195,100 $2 


The changes in the monthly earnings of the approximately 
90 per cent of all employees that are paid on an hourly basis 
are indicated by the following figures: 

AVERAGE EARNINGS OF EMPLOYEES 
June, 1922 June, 1923 


Professional, clerical and general.................-.. $124 $122 
Maintenance of way and structures.................. 90 93 
Maintenance of equipment and stores..............4. 129 127 
Transportation (other than train engine and yard).... 120 121 
Yardmasters, switch tenders and hostlers........... 141 145 
Pee i GS Ba 5 3 oak re oa oid. oc cseeeKwoeses 178 187 


It will be noted that the monthly earnings of four of these 
six groups of employees show increases. 

The increase of 248,515 in the total number of employees 
between June, 1922, and June, 1923, was very large and it 
is worth while to inquire in what classes of employees the 
principal increases occurred. The accompanying table show- 
ing the number of employees of different classes in the two 
months gives the answer: 

June, 1923 Increase 


Number of employees of different classes June, 1922 


Executives, officers and staff assistants.... 15,199 16,342 1,143 
Professional, clerical and general........ 266,108 287,270 21,162 
Maintenance of way and structures...... 397,626 445,765 48,139 
Maintenance of equipment and stores...... 490,103 600,652 110,549 
Transportation (other than train, engine and 

MID g\caceva suns Wate le ete ad WA ako Oa 200,290 217,208 16,918 
Yardmasters, switch tenders and _ hostlers.. 22,238 26,134 3,896 
Train OMG CMG@IME SEFVICE. 2.650006 scceces 292,850 340,548 47,668 


The largest increase has been in the number of employees 
in the maintenance of equipment and stores division. The 
unusual amount of equipment to be repaired and the shop 
strike are the obvious explanation of this. The second largest 
increase has been in the number of maintenance of way em- 
ployees. The deferring of maintenance during the years of 
depression and the increase in maintenance of way work re- 
quired, owing to the larger traffic being handled, explain this. 
The third largest increase has been in the number of em- 
ployees in train service which is explained by the increase in 
the number of trains that have had to be run to handle the 
increased business. 

While freight business was much larger than in the first 
half of 1920, the number of employees averaged 157,000 less 
in the first six months of 1923 than in 1920. But while 
the number of employees has not approached the record 
figure of 1920, the increase since last year has become so large 
as to be almost alarming. Owing almost entirely to the in- 
crease in the number of employees, the total wages paid in the 


first six months of the year were $241,172,998 more than in_ 


the same months of 1922. The total increase in earnings in 
the same months was $483,245,763. Therefore, the increase 
in wages paid alone took one-half of the increase in earnings. 
In the first six months of 1922 the employees received in 
Wages 48.19 cents out of each dollar of railway earnings, 
while in the first six months of 1923 they received 48.45 
cents out of each dollar of earnings. In other words, while 
there was a large increase in traffic the increase in the labor 
cost of handling it was relatively larger than the increase in 
te earnings derived from it. The explanation is to be found 
in the fact that while between June, 1922, and June, 1923, 

ith wages and freight rates were reduced, the reduction of 
rates was relatively greater than the reduction of wages. 

At a time when several important classes of railway em- 
piovees are seeking general advances in their wages the fore- 
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going facts give food for very serious reflection. Although 
the financial showing being made by the railways as a whole 
is much better than at any time within recent years, the 
margin between earnings on the one side and operating ex- 
penses and taxes on the other continues to be relatively 
narrow. The railways as a whole in the first six months. of 
the year spent 86 cents out of every dollar they earned to 
pay operating expenses, taxes and joint facility and equip- 
ment rentals. The showing made by the western group of 
roads was much more unsatisfactory, these things having 
cost them 88 cents out of every dollar they earned. It is 
necessary for the welfare of the country that the railways be 
allowed to earn adequate net revenues, and especially that 
in some way or ways an increase in the net operating income 
of the western railways shall be secured. It is as much the 
duty of the Interstate Commerce Commission and the Rail- 
road Labor Board to take note of the trends of operating ex- 
penses and earnings in regulating the railways as it is that 
of the managers to take note of these trends in managing 
them. 


Railroad Clubs Face 


Large Opportunities 


HE RAILROAD CLUBS in various parts of the country can 

well afford ta be proud of the splendid work 
which they have done in the past. They have been the 
means of gathering together, from month to month, groups 
of the more progressive and ambitious railroad officers and 
men to discuss topics which were of special interest at the 
moment. Not only have they been the means of making a 
large and most valuable contribution to the technical data 
covering the various departments of railroading, but they 
have exerted a great influence because of getting together 
and making contracts between representatives of the differ- 
ent departments and of the different railroads. In this way, 
and with the co-operation of the representatives of the rail- 
way supply manufacturers, they have proved to be great 
unofficial clearing houses for improved railway methods and 
practices. That much of this is informal, and is not in- 
cluded in the proceedings of the clubs does not detract from 
the value of the contributions. 

Several of the clubs within the next few days will hold 
their opening meetings for the new season. All of them 
have been taking stock to see how they could strengthen 
themselves and put forth their best efforts during the coming 
months. In the case of the Western Railway Club, for in- 
stance, the September meeting will be given over entirely to 
a discussion of the ways and means by which the club can 
increase its usefulness. Other clubs are going forward with 
their regular programs, but the officers and committees are 
making special efforts to develop effective programs for the 
season. The president of the New York Railroad Club, 
for instance, recently entertained 40 or more of the most 
active members at a luncheon, more then one-half of those 
present making constructive suggestions as to how the club 
could make its work more effective. 

It would appear, therefore, that the railroad clubs at 
large will take a distinct forward step this season. This 
will be all the more noteworthy because most of the clubs 
last year found it “hard sledding,” largely because the me- 
chanical and operating officers were overworked, due to the 
labor conditions and the heavy business, and could not par- 
ticipate in the meetings to the extent that they had in pre- 
vious years. 

One of the outstanding features of most of the club pro- 
grams last year was the attention which was given to human 
relations or personnel questions and to a certain extent, also, 
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the emphasis which was placed upon the matter of relations 
of the carriers with the public. In general, there were 
fewer of the highly technical papers than in previous years; 
in many cases such papers were broadened by the stress 
which they placed on improved efficiency and greater econ- 
omy of operation. This apparent broadening of the pro- 
grams has undoubtedly made a wider appeal to the mem- 
bership. In the old days the clubs were supported largely 
by representatives of the mechanical department and the 
representatives of the railway supply manufacturers who 
dealt with that department. The programs, therefore, were 
concerned largely with mechanical department matters, and 
most of the papers or addresses were of a highly technical 
nature. ‘The tendency has been to enlarge the club mem- 
bership to include all departments and to present a diversi- 
fied program throughout the year, in order to meet the needs 
of the various classes of members. Just now the membership 
of some of the clubs has grown to such an extent and has 
become so diversified, that the question of preparing proper 
programs is a most difficult one. 

Three kinds of program have been found to prove espe- 
cially attractive under these conditions. The most popular 
type of program would appear to be that which deals with 
the subject in which several departments of the railroad are 
interested, the presentation being made by three or more rep- 
resentatives of different departments, each taking a short 
time to discuss the question from the viewpoint of his par- 
ticular department. A considerable number of subjects will 
lend themselves to this sort of treatment. ‘The same results 
can often be obtained, although without the san - continuity 
of thought, by allowing a limited time for the presentation 
of three or more subjects of interest to different departments, 
but not at ail related to each other. The attractiveness of 
such programs lies not alone in the fact that a wider appeal 
is made to the different interests represented by the mem- 
bership, but also because many of those who are best quali- 
fied to address a club, from the standpoint of knowledge and 
experience, have had little or no training in public speak- 
ing and cannot hold an audience for any great length of 
time. Using three or four speakers for short periods, rather 
than one for a long period, tends to hold up the interest on 
the part of the audience and makes the meetings more at- 
tractive. It must be remembered, also, that most club mem- 
bers are anxious to get a wider knowledge of railroading 
in general, and if the talks are snappy and to the point and 
not too long, will follow them with just as great interest as 
if they were listening to a highly specialized presentation 
covering their own particular department. 

Another type of program which has been popular has been 
one in which a more general topic, which applies to all of 
the departments of railroading, is presented. This might 
be a discussion of some phase of the personnel or human 
relations question or of management. Too little attention 
has been given to such topics by railroad associations, con- 
sidering their importance, and railroad clubs have had an 
excellent opportunity to make up for this deficiency. It is 
comparatively easy to develop spirited discussions on ques- 
tions of this kind, and nothing appeals to the club mem- 
bers more than a “crossing of lances” in a lively debate of 
this sort. This whole question of the relations of the em- 
ployees with management is one of the most important, if 
not the most important, before American raiioads today. 
Advantage must be taken of principles which have been 
applied with success on different railroads and among the 
more progressive industries. Railroad clubs offer a splen- 
did forum for the discussion of such questions. 

The railroads face a serious situation this winter in con- 
nection with possible legislation at Washington. If they 
are to have a square deal, every possible step must be taken 
to educate the railroad fraternity and the public as to the 
exact facts about railroad operation and the necessity for 
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fostering the railroads in the interests of the public at larg: 
Here, also, the railroad clubs can be of great help. 

A third factor which has been welcomed by the club men 
bers has been a place on the program for moving picture- 
relating either to railroading or its allied industries. b 
these days of elaborate moving picture houses, with excelle: 
music, programs and appointments, it would almost seen 
as if little attention would be given by the club members to 
the showing of a film relating to some technical feature. Suc! 
films are usually not as clear-cut and attractive as the edu 
cational films prepared for showing to the general publi: 
and frequently it is difficult to secure the best conditions for 
reproducing pictures in the meeting halls used by the rail- 
road clubs. In spite of' these difficulties and limitations 
however, there can be no quesiion but what such films mak« 
a strong appeal to the club members. Special pains should 
be taken, therefore, when showing such films to present them 
as clearly and attractively as possible. 

One of the greatest assets of a railroad club is a good 
bunch of boosters. Railroad men have the same social in- 
stincts as any other class of human beings, and they like 
to be associated with organizations that hum with activity 
and are doing real things. The success of the club can be 
measured by the spirit in which the members enter into its 
activities. A group of men who will welcome the mem 
bers, look after the seating arrangements and study the situa- 
tion in order to mix up the members and have them par 
ticipate in the club activities is a real asset. 

The value and importance of the work which the railroad 
clubs can do is so great that any man, no matter how high 
his position or how grave his responsibilities, can well afford 
to give some time actively to promote the interests of the 
club in his district. Men like H. H. Vreeland, W. G. 
Besler and Frank Hedley, in spite of their great responsi- 
bilities and activities, have proved a great inspiration to 
their fellows by the amount of time that they have given 
to railroad club activities. They have analyzed and studied 
the work which is being done by the railroad clubs and the 
influences which they exert, and have considered it well 
worth while to continue their active support over a long 
period. Does not this avenue afford a large opportunity 
of usefulness on the part of railway executives throughout 
the country? 


Handling More Traffic 
with Existing Facilities 


HE OLD ADAGE that “necessity is the mother of invention” 
has a direct application to the present railway situation. 
When the Car Service Division of the American Railway 
Association prepared its estimate of the amount of traffic 
that the roads would be called upon to handle this year 
and predicted that they would be confronted with a business 
in excess of all previous records, there were those who thought 
that the estimates were excessive. Yet the traffic actually 
handled has exceeded this estimate almost continuously since 
it was announced and in spite of its volume has been moved 
with commendable promptness and freedom from congestion. 
This record has been due more largely to the more intensive 
utilization of the existing plant than to any marked increas 
in facilities. In other words, the handling of this volume 
of traffic has been made possible by the taking up of the 
slack and the elimination of lost motion and duplication of 
effort. 

Railway officers like other men are bound by habit. They 
are prone to follow established methods until the necessities 
of the situation bring them to a realization that new meth- 
ods must be devised. Those roads which are now making 
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the greatest progress are those which are analyzing their 
operations and searching out those facilities and those prac- 
tices which tend to restrict the movement of traffic: The 
first step, therefore, in increasing the amount of traffic han- 
dled is to study the existing methods to ascertain the extent, 
nature and location of those delays to which the traffic is 
being subjected and to ascertain their causes. With this 
information the problem is half solved, for in many cases the 
remedy is obvious. 

It is investigations of this character which have caused 
men to question the necessity of stopping trains to deliver 
“31” orders and is leading to the more general use of the 
“19” order. These investigations are also leading to the 
use of the idle track in multiple track districts for the op- 
eration of trains against the current of traffic. Since a large 
part of the idle time of cars is spent in yards, it is natural 
that much attention has been given to the classification of 
cars to ascertain whether the amount of this classification and 
the delays resulting therefrom cannot be reduced; marked 
improvements are also being made here. These are indi- 
cative of the progress which is being made in the more in- 
tensive utilization of existing properties. There are, how- 
ever, still greater opportunities for improvements in methods 
which will take up still more of the slack and add to the 
amount of traffic which can be handled. 

The enlargement of railway facilities to increase the ca- 
pacity of the roads to handle the growing traffic is necessary 
and is to be recommended, but the development of means 
which will enable the capacity of the roads to be increased 
by the more intensive utilization of the existing plant is 
even more to be commended, for it makes the dollar already 
expended do more work and conserves the additional dollar 
for other uses and thereby reduces the amount of interest 
which must be paid in times of light as well as heavy busi- 
ness. That railway is performing a public service of high 
degree which adds to the capacitv of its property by more 
efficient operation. 


Equipment Conditions Improve 


Amore THE SEVERAL remarkable accomplishments that 

the railroads of this country have to their credit since 
the first of the year, the one of possibly leading basic impor- 
tance is the improvement which has been effected in the con- 
dition of railway equipment. This improvement in the car 
and locomotive repair situation attains its importance be- 
cause it is hard to see how without it the railroads could have 
handled the recent and present large volume of traffic, with 
an efficiency such that in spite of the record car loadings 
there is not only no congestion but actually a freight car 
surplus. The large amount of repair work which has been 
carried on in the past several months reflects also a most 
commendable recovery in shop morale and efficiency. It is 
the best indication available of the able manner in which the 
railway managements have now finally overcome the results 
of the shop employees strike and the deterioration of power 
resulting from operation under the severe weather conditions 
of last winter. 

The A. R. A. program of transportation efficiency has set 
as goals to be reached on October 1, a percentage of five per 
cent bad order cars and 15 per cent unserviceable locomo- 
tives held for repairs requiring over 24 hours. The progress 
towards that goal has been nothing less than remarkable and 
particularly is that true in the case of motive power. On 
August 1, the railways had but 16.2 per cent of their total 
locomotives held for repairs requiring over 24 hours and, at 
the same time there were stored in serviceable condition no 
less than 2,550. The true value of these figures is best in- 
dicated by a comparison with conditions existing on January 
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1, when the percentage of locomotives held for heavy -re- 
pairs was 21.1 and the number stored serviceable was but 
576. In September, 1922, when the cumulative effects of 
the shopmen’s strike were more in evidence than they proved 
to be at practically any other time, the percentage was 
over 25. 

Bad order cars on August 15 totaled 8.3 per cent.’ On 
January 1, the figure was 9.5 per cent. Through’ most of 
1922 it approached 15. The improvement in car condition 
has been substantial, to say the least. ‘The unserviceable 
locomotive percentage perhaps bids fairer to approach the 
desired 15 than the bad order car percentage to reach its goal 
of 5. This improvement is all the more remarkable because 
of the unexpected record-breaking traffic of recent months. 
Congestion in the coming weeks will be unlikely if this record 
can be continued. 


New Books and Special Articles 
of Interest to Railroaders 


(Compiled by Elizabeth Cullen, Reference Librarian, Bureau of Railway 
Economics, Washington, D. C.) 


Books and Pamphlets 


Concerning the Mutual Interests of the Trade, the Traveler 
and the Great Western Railway. “Interesting facts in 
figures” about the railway and descriptions of the industrial 
centers and scenic sections it serves. 26 p. and map. Pub- 
lished by the Great Western Railway, Paddington Station, 
London. 

The Land of Better Farms—the Pacific Northwest. Agri- 
cultural conditions and prospects described. 95 p. maps. 
Published by the Chicago, Burlington &-Quincy, Chicago, 
and the Northern Pacific and Great Northern, St. Paul. 

Railway Rates—How They Affect the Cost of Living. 
“The object . . . is to show the public the relation between 
railway rates and the cost of foodstuffs, and to remove any 
misconception that may exist.” 19 p. Published by Rail- 
way Clearing House, London. 

Turkey, the Great Powers and the Bagdad Railway: a 
Study in Imperialism, by Edward Meade Earle. A few of 
the international complications caused by one line. 364 p. 
maps. Published by the Macmillan Co., New York. 


Periodical Articles 


The Army as a Career, by James G. Harbord. Railroad 
projected, built and initially operated by army men, pages 
337-338. Number of railroad and other corporation presi- 
dents furnished by army, p. 342. Atlantic Monthly, Septem- 
ber, 1923, p. 333-342. 

Brookhart, Howell, and “Brother Charley’ Bryan. The 
Radical Revolt in Iowa and Nebraska, by Chester H. Rowell. 
Railroads as a political issue in these states. World’s Work, 
September, 1923, p. 478-485. 

The Electrification of North America, by Guy E. Tripp. 
Benefits of super-power to efficiency of transportation sys- 
tems. World’s Work, September, 1923, p. 498-504. 

How Distance Shrinks With New Means of Transporta- 
tion. Diagrams showing shrinkage effected by rail transport 
by air service, compared with stage-coaches. Literary Digest, 
September 8, 1923, p. 16. 

Pacific Roads Not to Be Put Asunder. Extracts from edi- 
torial comments. Literary Digest, September 8, 1923, p. 18. 

The Railroad Alternative, by George Soule. National 
railway system. New Republic, September 12, 1923, p. 
70-72. 

Railrozds’ Construction Progress, by Robert S. Binkerd. 
In first six months of 1923. American Industries, Septem- 
ber, 1923, p. 21-22. 
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[ The Rattway AGE welcomes letters from its readers and 
especially those containing constructive suggestions for im- 
provements in the railway field. Short letters—about 250 
words—are particularly appreciated. The editors do not 
hold themselves responsible for facts or opinions expressed. | 


Proposed Railway 
Centennial in 1925 


York, England. 
To THE EpItTor: 

Your correspondent, Duncan McRa (in the issue of the 
Railway Age dated August 4), very appropriately suggests 
the year 1925 as a fitting time for the celebration of the one 
hundredth anniversary of the invention and building of rail- 
roads. He remarks that, “Of course steam railways were 
not used till a few years later.” 

This statement no doubt refers to the United States. As 
it happens the first public steam railway in the world, 
equipped by George Stephenson with four locomotives, was 
opened with great ceremony on September 27, 1825. This 
was the famous Stockton & Darlington Railway, England, 
which is now incorporated in the London & North Eastern 
Railway. The engine which drew the first ceremonial train 
was called “Locomotion” and it is still preserved—practically 
in running condition—on a pedestal in the railway station at 
Darlington. 

The jubilee of the opening of the Stockton & Darlington 
Railway was celebrated with great enthusiasm in 1875—the 
silk banners and flags used in the procession are to be seen 
in the railway company’s museum at York. Already schemes 
are under consideration for commemorating the centenary 


in some equally notable way. E. M. BywELt, 
Editor “North Eastern” Magazine. 


Siwash Graduates on the 
Podunk Special 


HEADQUARTERS. 
To THE EpitTor: 


College graduates had the opportunity of their lives to 
gain first hand knowledge of some of the problems of the 
railroad industry during the recent strike of the shop crafts. 
They might have found good or poor management, depending 
on their point of view and their place of employment. They 
could, of course, expect little sympathy for themselves solely 
for their culture, for what was needed was men who were 
familiar with the workings of the various apparatus on the 
locomotives and cars that go to make up the equipment of 
transportation. 

What struck me as amazing at the point at which I was 
employed during this combat was the marked ability of some 
of the minor officers to camouflage their real ability and at- 
tention to duty in contrast with the unheralded hard and 
efficient application of others who had less time or no in- 
clination for showy display of talent. Getting out of the 
grime and grit of the shops and taking the elevator to the 
engineering offices where college graduates are more often 
found and where sometimes a college fraternity exists, it 
strikes me that possibly college men in railroading do not 
constitute the only problem we have in mind when we com- 
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mence to talk of the lack of Siwash graduates on the Podunk 
Special. 

It appears to me that the man who handles a pick and 
shovel with true dexterity and efficiency is just as worthy of 
consideration as the man of letters. A low joint may wreck 
a train and a wrecked train may bankrupt a railroad just as 
surely as poor management. . 

JAy LAWRENCE. 


Concerning Valuation 


Bancor, Maine. 


To THE EpitTor: 

That the results obtained through the process of federal 
valuation are destined to play an important role in future 
railroad conditions, no one at all familiar with the intent 
and purpose of valuation procedure will deny. In view of 
this it seems as though considerable interest should be 
manifested in the details and methods practiced, but outside 
the circle of those who are or have been actively engaged in 
compiling valuation data, it is doubtful if many railroad men 
have interested themselves very much in it. 

When the process of valuing railway property began there 
was considerable speculation regarding its purpose, although 
it is probably true that some of the more far-sighted who 
made any study of it at the time were able to form some 
conception of what it might eventually lead to. It is, how- 
ever, probable that most railroad men considered the valua- 
tion orders as demands by somebody in the government for 
just so much more: “dope,” and looked upon it as a neces- 
sary evil to be gotten through with as quickly and inex- 
pensively as possible. Something of a joke some may, per- 
haps, have thought, but it does not appear so much in that 
light now. Indeed, it begins to look as though this stone 
that the builders may have wished to see rejected is about to 
become the head of the corner. 

Just now there is somehow a great stir arising over the 
matter and all manner of ideas and schemes regarding it are 
being brought forth for an airing. I hardly see the basis 
for declaring that much of the valuation work already done 
is of little or no use. Certainly the first thing to do, logically, 
is that which has been done at great expense to both the car- 
riers and government, namely, get an inventory of the physical 
property as it existed at some certain date. With this in- 
ventory and the provisions of the present Order Number 3 
for perpetuating it, the foundation, at least, is laid and laid 
well. The more important matter for present consideration 
appeals to me as being in regard to what will be done, rather 
than that which has been. I am perfectly willing to leave to 
any that wish it the privilege of argument as to whether 
original cost, reproduction cost new or less depreciation, or 
what not, shall be considered as present worth at any given 
time, and the part that goodwill and other intangible values 
shall be called upon to play in the general scheme, but | 
believe it to be a fact that whatever decisions are finally 
reached regarding these things are reasonably*sure to become 
the foundation for a precedent that will influence, sooner or 
later, the operation of all large industries of a public nature. 

Railroad property must continue to exist largely as it is 
now. That is, no great amount of mileage can be abandoned. 
Any one individual patron among a possible hundred in th 
smaller and more remote town is as dependent upon railroad 
service for his continued comfort and prosperity as is any 
one individual patron among a possible ten thousand in t! 
larger community. The difference lies in the volume 
business, not in the degree of necessity. Of this we may 
assured: Our country is going on to still greater industria! 
development and along with it must go expansion of rail- 
way facilities and service in commensurate degree, and 
whether it be through separate, consolidated, governmen‘- 
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controlled or government-owned railway property, the neces- 
sary rail transportation will somehow be forthcoming and 
the methods that shall be employed in bringing it to pass 
will be largely influenced by the facts determined through this 
same much-discussed and perhaps little understood matter of 


valuation. W. A. R. 


Benefits of Customer 
Ownership of Railroads 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind. 
To THE EpIror: 


The radicalism of yesterday is the conservatism of today. 
This proposition is verified not only by history, but by the 
inherent longings and actions of humanity all down the 
ages. The individual ownership of goods, wealth, the mate- 
rial things of this world that make for comfort, is an instinct 
or attribute born with us; therefore, it is somewhat incon- 
sistent to kick or inveigh against it. Nevertheless, while 
instinct of individual ownership is inherent and impelling, 
still in the present highly complex state of society and busi- 
ness, a modification of the truth of the proposition makes 
for the demonstration of its workableness in the evolutionary 
processes of present-day gigantic business enterprises—their 
very magnitude precluding the possibility of entire individual 
ownership. 

Those public utilities furnishing to communities electricity 
and gas were the first to see, or at least to act, comprehensive- 
ly, on the fact that their patrons were their best friends and 
that between them and the utility there existed a bond of 
mutuality, the ignoring or lack of understanding of which, 
had brought to them troubles—legislative and otherwise— 
which touched and disturbed the foundation stones of our 
form of government; and so customer-ownership of these 
great utilities is now being pushed all over the country. 

The great railroads of the country have seen the hand- 
writing and have noted with intense concern the effect of 
customer-ownership efforts by their sister utilities and will 
undoubtedly act accordingly very soon. This is the more 
probable because the benefits of such efforts on the part of 
railroads are fraught with deeper significance to and in our 
national life. National safety, national unity, interconnec- 
tion between the states, understanding and supplying of the 
needs and comforts of one part of our country to the other— 
in fine, the fostering and carrying on of national, inter- 
national and foreign commerce; supplying necessities and 
comforts from where they are abundant to where they are 
not—these are the functions of the railroads; functions which 
have worked for the marvelous upbuilding of our country. 

There are those who would curtail these blessings. Let 
us hope they work and think from unselfish motives and for 
the general good; nevertheless, we believe they are a menace 
to the well-being of the railroads and consequently the 
country. We believe that customer-ownership of railroads, 
carried to its potential extent, will eliminate largely the some- 
what formidable number who ignorantly, maliciously or 
politically advocate government ownership and operation of 
the railroad of the country. 

The railroads should assume with confidence that a large 
percentage of their patrons are fair prospective owners of their 
stocks and present ample and attractive opportunities for 
them becoming owners. Strict and entire open-handed 
honesty should mark every effort of this sort. The financial 
standing and the financial prospect of the roads in such a 
cainpaign should be elucidated in the most clear-cut and 
elementary way, so that no particle of doubt or suspicion 
of the end sought should be allowed to exist in any mind. 

Men who have given many years of their lives to the de- 
velopment of the economic truth and value of customer- 
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ownership should be placed in charge of this work. Dele- 
gating it to some department head, who is already over- 
worked, is worse than making no attempt along these lines at 
all, because the proposition of customer-ownership of any 
public utility, and more especially railroads, is economically, 
practically and basically sound. 

Every man who buys a share of’ stock in a railroad is a 
potent increment of help, not only from a financial point of 
view but from his influence among his friends. He is a 
walking advertisement—he passes the word along. His friend 
Jones thinks if it’s good enough for Smith, then it must be 
all right and if not a purchaser himself, his influence is at 
least obtained. Let not such an example be lightly thought 
of or estimated, because when such instances and facts are 
multiplied many times in many localities, these continually 
widening waves of influence, financial and in every other 
way, will show themselves in all the avenues by which rail- 
roads have blessed and will continue to bless the nation. 

L. F. WIEGAND, 
Assistant Vice-President in charge of Investments, Central Indiana Power Co, 


The Education of 


Railway Employees 


. San Antonio, Texas. 
To THE EpiTor: 


There is much food for thought in the letter of “Locomotive 
Engineer” in the August 4 number of the Railway Age, page 
192. I am inclined to think, however, that much that the 
writer has to say as to the attitude of railroad officials to- 
ward “book l’arnin’” had to do with conditions of several 
years ago rather than the present. I find that approximately 
300 railroads, among them the Southern Pacific, Union 
Pacific, Northern Pacific, and the Great Northern, in fact, 
most of the best managed railroads in the country, so far 
from laughing at education as a factor in the transportation 
branch of the service, have given their indorsement to the 
correspondence school courses and are co-operating in every 
way with the schools in encouraging their employees to in- 
form themselves in the theoretical and technical problems of 
the industry. As has been stated, the problem of maintaining 
an efficient organization is recognized to consist of the in- 
telligent selection, hiring, educating and promoting of the 
units of the organization. 

The wonderful success achieved by the late E. H. Harri- 
man in building up the Union Pacific calls attention to 
the fact that he was the pioneer in establishing an educational 
bureau as an important factor in the organization he created. 
Other far-seeing railroad executives were quick to see the 
importance of this step, and the training of applicants for 
positions on these roads and for promotion has become a 
dividend-producing activity on many systems. 

Speaking from my own experience—as I took an I. C. S. 
course for trainmen 20 years ago—there is no doubt that 
at that time the ridicule from the rank-and-file of trainmen, 
particularly from the older heads, had a tendency to dis- 
courage young men from taking up the study, or from noti- 
fying the superior officers of their progress in the study. Now, 
I am happy to state, all this is changed. The railroad offi- 
cials show their appreciation of the ambition and desire to 
learn on the part of an employee, and co-operate with the 
school in providing the incentive for more intensive study. 

I am thoroughly in harmony with “Locomotive Engineer” 
in his criticism of those roads which place an absurdly 
low age limit beyond which a young man may not secure em- 
ployment as a fireman; in fact, I think a man should have 
some years of training in the roundhouse or shops; in ac- 
quiring a practical knowledge, while utilizing his spare 
time in acquiring the theoretical knowledge through the tech- 
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nical courses provided. The locomotive in service today is a 
different affair from the old “Mother Hubbard” of a genera- 
tion ago. Inefficiency on the part of a fireman in the operation 
of the giants of today offers possibilities of losses too great 
to be treated lightly. The locomotive of the present time 
presents problems, as well as possibilities, that require knowl- 
edge, experience and good judgment that were never before 
required. And it must be said that railroad officials general- 
ly are alive to the situation, and, with the co-operation of the 
older employees who have had successful experience, will 
elevate the standard of intelligence in the service, to the 
profit both of the roads and the employees themselves; while 
promoting the welfare of the public. 

An educated, intelligent, efficient and loyal body of rail- 
road employees will do much to re-establish in the minds 
of the public a confidence in our railroads and railroad securi- 
ties that is so much needed at the present time. 

F. J. Batey. 


Why College Men 
Leave Railroading 


Cepar City, Utah. 
To THE EpIror: 

Why do not college men enter railroading? There have 
been many expressions of opinion on this subject, and I have 
read with much interest the paper by Howard D. Dozier, 
of Dartmouth College, together with the editorial comment 
thereon, in your issue of July 7. 

I ended my college career in 1916, and spent six months 
touring the country on the advice of an old professor who 
had a firm belief in gathering knowledge by experience. 
Then I was bitten by the “war bug,” went over to Scotland 
and joined the British army. I had the privilege and benefit 
of two years’ work in France on a unit of the wonderful war 
transportation system organized there. On my return home 
in 1919, I was employed as tonnage clerk on a short line in 
Arizona, making up numerous statistical reports, both 
I. C. C. and corporate. Then the position of chief clerk to 
the superintendent of the road fell vacant and I obtained 
the job. It was at this point I began to learn railroading. 
Once when the superintendent was away in Mexico and the 
roadmaster was ill, I had complete charge of the reconstruc- 
tion of two 60-ft. pile bridges and several culverts which had 
been washed out by an Arizona cloudburst. I kept the car 
accounting records, assisted at times in the train dispatching, 
issued all free transportation, and haggled with the chief, 
trainmaster and engine crews over the many interpretations 
of General Order No. 27. At the end of 1921 our 109 miles 
of road was bought by the El Paso & Southwestern System, 
and, to be quite frank about it, we were almost literally 
kicked out. 

In 1922 I was successful in obtaining work on the L. A. 
& S. L. as accountant in the valuation department, at a 
salary which proved conclusively to me that I had slipped 
back several notches. The valuation department work was 
very interesting, but led to nothing, so in March, 1923, I 
applied for position as construction accountant on a new 
branch line then in process of building. This job I now 
hold, but after six years of variegated transportation service, 
I am the gainer in nothing but experience. I trust you will 
excuse this lengthy personal reference, which I mention 
merely to show that a college training, even when backed 
ly somewhat varied experience, does not of necessity mean 
rapid progress in the railroad world. 

I know many college men who have, as Mr. Dozier sug- 
gests, just accidentally become railroad men. Only one of 
the bunch is earning over $300 per month. Many college 
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men there are who enter in, but few are they who attain a 
high position. Why? 

The average railroad junior official is a man whose only 
education, in addition possibly to high school, is what he 
has gained for himself in his work. He feels that the col- 
lege man, given an opportunity to learn the business, has 
many points that he lacks, and that, all things being equal, 
that same college man may some day “put his nose out of 
joint.” That may sound like boastfulness, but there is more 
truth than poetry in it. We college men, being sometimes 
gifted with a sense of perception, can see that. The result 
is that most college men get out and into some other business; 
frequently, it must be admitted, at a much larger salary. 


I do not wish to give the impression that I underestimate - 


the sterling qualities of the railroad officials I have known, 
practically every one of whom is a man well qualified for 
his position, and most of whom are gentlemen in the true 
sense. The average official has the public interest at heart 
much more than the public is aware of, or gives him credit 
for. But, speaking generally, they have no use for a college 
man, as such. 
GEORGE CLARK. 


Suggested Improvements 
for Car Seats 


Boston, Mass 


To THE Eptror: 

Many of your readers will recall the efforts of the late 
M. N. Forney to improve car seats. He pointed out the 
illogicalness of making them with convex seats and backs to 
fit a being which is also convex. Mr. Forney finally invented 
a seat which conformed to the human anatomy, with the 
result, in my opinion, that the seats so formed were the most 
comfortable that were ever made. 

The Forney seat, I believe, is not now used, but it in- 
fluenced car seat makers to improve seats considerably. 
Now, however, there is too great a return to the convex seat 
for comfort, and the worst seat of all is that made of some 
kind of stuff that is almost as hard and stiff as a board, 
which is most uncomfortable, and ought to be abolished. It 
cannot conform to the human figure except in a very general 
way and is evidently made for the purpose of prolonging 
the life of the seat with no thought of human comfort. 

Even parlor car seats are now made in this way, and it is 
a real punishment to ride between Boston and New York in 
a parlor car. A wooden seat properly shaped is much more 
comfortable, and I well remember riding as long ago as 
1878 from London to Liverpool in a third class carriage on 
the L. & N. W. Ry., which had wooden seats that were well 
shaped with the result that I felt no discomfort during the 
ride, the distance being about the same as from Boston tb 
New York. W. H. Boardman, in his letters from Europe, a 
few years ago, commented upon the greater comfort of the 
seats in European cars. 

In my opinion a parlor car seat should be made with a 
pressed steel concave plate about 1/16 in. thick screwed 
to the seat frame and provided with a hair stuffed cushion 
covered with suitable cloth. This would give real comfort 
and no springs would be necessary. The same thing might 
be done with the seats of day coaches. 

The backs of parlor car seats are usually curved around 
the sides so that one can rest his head when asleep. The 
backs are so low, however, that the headrest cannot be 
utilized unless a person slides well forward in the seat; and 
can anybody identify any use in having these seats made 
with an expensive adjustable back? 

F. W. DEAN. 
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How the Capacity of a 





Line Can Be Increased 


Prize Winning Papers Received in Contest Contain Valu- 
able Suggestions for Handling More Traffic 


HAT RAILWAY MEN are keenly alive to the possibilities 
of handling more traffic with the facilities already 
available is evidenced by the regularity with which 

new records are being established from week to week. That 
men in all ranks of service are giving increased attention 
to this subject is indicated by the large number of contribu- 
tions received in the contest on ‘Means of Increasing the 
Capacity of a Line” which closed on August 25. Papers were 
submitted in this contest by conductors, agents, trainmasters, 
dispatchers, superintendents and general managers. 

These papers were submitted to E. P. Bracken, operating 
vice-president of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy; Colonel 
F. G. Robbins, vice-president, Chicago Region, Erie Rail- 


road, and Frank Walters, general manager of the Chicago 
& North Western. They awarded the first prize to the paper 
submitted by L. R. Smith, assistant superintendent of the 
Southern Pacific at Stockton, Cal., and the second prize to 
the paper submitted by P. H. Pearson, assistant chief train 
dispatcher on the Boston & Maine at Concord, N. H. Other 
papers receiving favorable mention included those by G. D. 
brooke, superintendent of iransportation, Western lines, 
Baltimore & Ohio, Cincinnati, Ohio, and M. A. Simmer, 
statistician in the office of the vice-president and general man- 
ager of the Bostén & Maine at Boston. The prize winning 
and several other papers received in this contest are published 
on the following pages. 


First Prize—Enlarge the Congested Places in the Line 


By L. R. Smith* 
Assistant Superintendent, Southern Pacific, Stockton, Cal. 


The comparison of a railroad with a pipe-line is not new, 
but for the purposes of this discussion it will be used once 
more. Place a pipe between two pools of water of the same 
elevation and below the level of the water, and the pipe 
will fill but there will be no flow. Raise the water level in 
one pool above that of the other and water will fiow from 
the higher pool to the lower at a velocity proportionate to the 
difference in their heights. The quantity of water in the 
pipe has not increased, but the quantity going through it has. 





* 


Mr. Smith entered railway service as a clerk in the office of the general 
Passenger agent of the Gecrgia, Southern & Florida at Macon, Ga., in 
August, 1894. After serving in various clerical capacities cn a number of 
southern reads, he was appointed chief clerk to the superintendent of the 
Southern Pacific Lines at San Antonio, Tex., in January, 1904. He was 
promoted to chief clerk to the general superintendent of the Louisiana lines 
at New Orleans, La., in June, 1905. In August, 1906, he was appointed 
agent at Algiers Terminal, La. From March, 1907, to October, 1921, he 
held various positions in superintendents’ offices and served as division. dis- 
trict and system superviscr of transportation on the Pacific System of the 


Southern Pacific. He was appointed assistant superintendent of the Stockton 


division in October, 1921, which position he is now holding. 
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Any schoolboy knows why the quantity of water passing 
through a fire-hose is increased by attaching it to a fire-pump. 
The quantity of water in the hose is not materially increased 
at any time by the pressure of the pump, but the force ma- 
terially increases the quantity going through it. In the case 
of the fire-hose the nozzle restricts the flow and the work of 
the pump is made heavier by the effort required to expel 
the full capacity of the hose. 

In a similar manner every rail line has its flow of traffic 
which is free or restricted according to the size of its “pipe” 
and outlets. The best way to increase the capacity of a line 
is to improve its facilities faster than its business increases, 
but since it is now too late to make improvements which 
will enable an increased traffic to be handled this season, 
relief must be had by increasing the pressure and forcing 
more traffic through. 

There is a tendency to look upon terminals or intermediate 
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yards as the “narrow places” in the “pipe,” when as a mat- 
ter of fact these are often “pools” into which the flow is free 
and from which it is restricted by narrows beyond. The 
congestion in any terminal or yard is almost invariably trace- 
able to some temporary blockade of the line or outlet, beyond 
which the movement either remains normal or drops below 
normal, affording no relief to the yard. Effort is made to 
overcome this congestion by increasing the amount of power 
in the yard, but the restricted room naturally retards the 
work and slows up the outward movement, eventually back- 
ing it up until the inbound movement must also be restricted. 
The increased pressure in the yard may cause trains to be 
put out at too frequent intervals with the result that they 
“bunch” at narrow places, slowing up their movement and 
the return of the power. 


Give Special Supervision to Weak Points 


Every line knows where its weakest spot is in point of 
facilities. This should be covered by expert supervision 
charged with the responsibility 
of handling any situation that 
may arise. This is particularly 
true of power-turning points. A 
conductor, given the title of as- 
sistant train master and placed at 
such a point, has been known to 
reduce the turning time 75 per 
cent, with correspondingly quicker 
movement of trains through that 
point. 

The tonnage of trains should 
be such as to afford the max- 
imum speed without so increas- 
ing the number of train move- 
ments as to become a retarding 
factor. By the same reasoning 
the length of trains should not 
exceed the jength of sidings. To 
determine the most efficient per- 
formance, the chief train dis- 
patcher should be relieved of de- 
tail work sufficiently to permit 
him to make a study of his ton- 
nage and train movement and 
within a few days he can deter- 
mine just where the break will 
come in his “gross tons per train 
hour,” which is the barometer by 
which he must be governed. His study should also include 
the periods of the day at which trains can be started to meet 
the least opposition and fix the intervals between trains in 
starting. He will find certain periods when excess tonnage 
trains can be operated to advantage and others when lighten- 
ing is essential. Cars can be blocked in one yard for another 
advantageously without overdoing long distance switching. 
Whenever one move will save another, there is no excuse 
for not making that move. I know of one busy yard that 
has been saved the handling of from 300 to 500 cars per day 
by having empty cars blocked at other places so that they 
can be set out for movement via a diverging route not cus- 
tomarily used. 

Efficiency may be increased by adding car inspectors in 
both inbound and outbound train yards so that initial delays 
may be eliminated and trains turned over to yardmasters for 
quick breaking up, making room for other trains. Switch 
lists telegraphed or telephoned in advance will show a yard- 
master just what switches are to be made so that he can 
organize his forces to make them with the least delay, often- 
times arranging with car forces to inspect certain portions 
of a train first, lifting the blue flag as soon as this is done, 
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so that switching work can be commenced before the inspec- 
tion of the entire train is completed. 

If one of the narrow places is the round-house lead, 
causing delays in getting power to and from trains, widen it 
at once, either physically or by detailing an officer to see that 
the lead is kept open. Trains ready to be moved often stand 
by, waiting for the power which is held out of the round- 
house on account of a blocked lead. Delays of this char- 
acter also mean the loss of use of crews. 

Engine-houses afford a fertile field for the conservation of 
time. It is not unusual for engines to be held at a sand- 
house or water-column waiting for an inspector or hostler. 
Engines due within a few hours for periodical inspections 
under safety regulations are many times killed and held 
when they should make a short turn or go to another round- 
house for such inspection. Co-operation between foremen 
will take care of work that can be deferred for a trip. The 
roundhouse is a place where a supervisory officer, who can 
decide if an engine is fit when a foreman is in doubt, can 
earn his salary and that of several 
other officers. This man should 
also have authority to transfer 
power from one division or dis- 
trict to another which may need 
it more, subject to co-operation 
between divisions and districts. 
Except where power is palpably 
unfit for use on any particular 
part of a district, it should be 
understood that all the power is 
owned by the company and not 
by any one division, and is there- 
fore interchangeable as required. 
Excellent results have been ob- 
tained by running power through 
over two or more divisions or 
districts and a careful stiidy will 
show where this can be done ad- 
vantageously on many runs. This 
not only results in increasing 
locomotive miles per day, but 
often reduces roundhouse expense. 

In train movements, my ex- 
perience has generally been that 
the best results can be had from 
a dispatching standpoint, especial- 


=a 


Smith ly in long moves, by placing the 

trains in the direction of greatest 
traffic upon a _ schedule, with right or _ superiority 
over trains in the opposite direction (reversing time- 


table authority if necessary), and waits. Train-order offices 
should be so located that the train dispatcher is in constant 
touch with all of his trains. The “OS” from an office which 
is never used for a train-order is often of inestimable value 
in preventing delays. This is particularly true of offices lo- 
cated just outside of terminals and yards. 

Shorten train dispatchers’ districts so that it does not be- 
come necessary for trains to be stopped or, after stopping, to 
stand by awaiting orders. The nick-name “train delayers” 
for train dispatchers is not due to inefficient work but to 
over-work, and an overworked train dispatcher is the source 
of enormous train delays. One facility which can be added 
during the busiest season without interfering in any way with 
train movement, and which will be possibly the quickest and 
surest means of increasing the capacity of any line not al- 
ready so equipped, is the telephone dispatching circuit. It 
will provide the greatest relief that can be provided for over- 
worked dispatchers now using “Morse.” 

All maintenance of way and construction work requiring 
the use of power and crews, and which will not contribute 
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directly to increasing capacity, which can possibly be de- 
ferred, should be and the necessary work should be arranged 
in such way as to interfere least with traffic. 

Trainmen “nd enginemen shculd be keyed up to the point 
of moving the instant that it becomes possible for them to 
move. 

Trains in sidings to be met or passed should be moving 
at the time the markers pass in meeting, and they should 
start the instant the signal clears or the time interval 
has passed in following. Seconds saved in this way run into 
minutes on a long run, and the minutes run into hours on a 
heavy day’s work. Take the men most interested in train 
movement—the trainmen, enginemen and yardmen—into 
partnership and show them how their efforts gain or lose 
business for their line and consequently make more or less 
work for them and their fellows.. Show the average train- 
man or engineman that you are trying to help him get over 
the road and he will go you one better and show you how 
he can get over the road himself. Haste and recklessness do 
not make efficiency, hence the old adage “make haste slowly,” 
if borne in mind, will move more traffic over the road. 

In the make-up of trains avoid placing “short” cars in 
through trains, and when necessary to do so, confine them to 
as few trains as possible. Perishable shipments, especially 
those under ice, should be confined to solid trains or blocked 
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in as large numbers as possible to avoid delaying other 
traffic unnecessarily at icing and concentration points. 

Where water facilities are poor, either from shortage or by 
reason of the distance between stations, water cars added to 
trains will save in delays many times the added cost of their 
handling. When the situation is not acute enough for such 
an expedient, the placing of such a car as an emergency sup- 
ply between stations, or as an auxiliary supply at a regular 
water station will be a big help in moving traffic. 

Summing the situation up, the remedy lies in increased 
supervision and co-operation. Watch for that old and not 
uncommon disease which might be called ‘““The Can’ts” and 
ward it off. Keep up the morale of the men by giving 
them their rest at home, and reduce detention away from 
home to the minimum. Give them ample opportunity, con- 
sistent with existing conditions, to obtain meals en route. 
Eliminate caustic criticism during periods of high tension, 
making necessary criticism constructive and helpful. Bear in 
mind that no line is stronger than its weakest part, and often 
the men, by reason of low morale, are the weakest part of the 
machine. No line can extend beyond the capacity of its 
men and the first step toward increase should be among them. 
They are the pulse of the pump and when working to capa- 
city will force an amazing amount of traffic through a sur- 
prisingly small ‘‘pipe.” 


Second Prize—Uniform Movement Will Increase Capacity 


By P. H. Pearson* 
Assistant Chief Train Dispatcher, Boston & Maine, Concord, N. H. 


The principal items to which we must look for maximum 
line capacity from the available facilities are increased miles 
per locomotive per day, and increased miles per car per day. 
The first can best be obtained by the extension of freight 
and passenger locomotive runs, and by the speeding up of 
locomotive handling at engine terminals. The extension of 
locomotive runs is particularly practical as it can be ac- 
complished with little change in existing conditions, and by 
doubling the mileage per trip the standby losses can be re- 
duced at least one-third and the available power increased by 
that amount with no addition to the actual number of loco- 
motives. While at first thought it might be felt that this gain 
is overestimated, it must be remembered that every time an 
engine goes onto the pit at a terminal there are certain 
motions to go through in handling it, regardless of the 
amount of repairs necessary, and that these motions all take 
time and increase the number of locomotives to be handled. 
Therefore, every locomotive that can be passed through at 
least one terminal reduces the number of locomotives to be 
handled at that terminal and at the same time eliminates the 
period of from two hours up which is required to handle it. 
This is true of both passenger and freight locomotives, for 
they require the same handling and take up an equal amount 
of room. 


More Miles Per Car Per Day Mean Increased Capacity 


Increasing the miles per car per day represents the next 
greatest opportunity for increasing line capacity. One of the 
principal factors in slowing up car movement is the period 
of from 6 to 12 hours, or more, which cars are delayed in 





*Mr. Pearson was born on May 22, 1892, in Somerville, Mass., and was 
educated in the Somerville public schools and at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, where he was in attendance from 1907 to 1910. His first 
railway service was in the summer of 1903, when he served as a water boy 
for the Boston & Maine during a school vacation, The following winter he 
studied telegraphy during his spare time, and in the summer of 1904 worked 
for a short period as water boy and then as extra telegraph operator. Sub- 
sequently during his vacations and on Saturdays and Sundays he worked 
at various times as telegraph operator, station agent and towerman. After 
he left college he became a relief towerman, and in 1911 was promoted 
to dispatcher. In 1917 he was appointed assistant chief dispatcher at 
Concord, N. H., in which position he is now serving. 


large yards. Every possible opportunity should be taken to 
make up solid trains for movement from one end of the line 
to the other without alteration or breaking up at intermediate 
yards. Where the line consists of varying grades, the ton- 
nage should be governed by the most favorable grade of the 
entire run and helpers provided over the less favorable 
grades, thereby avoiding the necessity for changes in tonnage 
rating. 

Where it is not possible to make all trains up in this 
manner, and in many cases it will not be possible for various 
reasons, the classifying should be progressive, each terminal 
performing as much of the work as possible, the ultimate 
result being a gradual reduction in the amount of classifying 
necessary and in the delay at intermediate yards and a cor- 
responding increase in the capacity of these yards to handle 
additional traffic. This practice should be extended to inter- 
line as well as intra-line traffic for each road is to a great 
extent dependent, in developing its own maximum line 
capacity, on its connections’ ability to handle the traffic of- 
fered. 

By proper co-operation great benefit can be obtained with- 
out placing any undue burden on the delivering road. 


Local Traffic Can Also Be Expedited 


The foregoing has referred more particularly to transit 
cars, but the cars handled for local loading or unloading 
also constitute an important factor in limiting line capacity. 
In order to speed up the movement of this class of traffic, as 
well as the transit cars, a careful check should be main- 
tained daily of all cars handled. This should take the form 
of a system of reports covering all cars handled, divided into 
groups according to direction travelling if in transit, and by 
shippers and consignees if for loading and unloading, and 
further separated into suitable groups according to the length 
of time such cars have been on hand. By carefully analyzing 
these records daily, it is possible to know what patrons are 
receiving cars in excess of their ability to load or unload 
and what cars are being delayed due to insufficient service 
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or to the yard work dragging, and proper measures may be 
taken to correct the trouble. 


Have Crews Ready for Trains 


In arranging for the movement of cars, care should be 
exercised to provide power and crews at as nearly the time 
the train is lined up for movement as possible, for to wait 
until a train is ready before arranging for its movement 
represents a loss of from two to four hours on the car move- 
ment, takes up tracks needed for other uses, and in general 
constitutes a serious limit on line capacity. All trains should 
be loaded to the maximum rating in tonnage, adjusted ac- 
cording to train length, weather 
conditions, etc. The running of 
trains containing perishable and 
time freight should be reduced 
to the lowest number possible on 
account of their necessarily lighter 
tonnage, and their time should be 
arranged so far as possible to 
avoid conflict with the schedules 
of heavy tonnage trains. 

Owing to the fact that the 
master mechanic is not as a rule 
in a position to know the exact 
location of his power at all times, 
the chief train dispatcher should 
make a check at least twice and 
preferably three times a day, pos- 
sibly even oftener, to ascertain 
the location of each locomotive 
in service and keep the motive 
power officers closely advised of 
the probable time of arrival of 
locomotives at the different ter- 
minals. This is particularly de- 
sirable where both regular and 
irregular service are maintained, 
for without this information the 
motive power people must of 
necessity hold locomotives to pro- 
tect the regular service, while with it they can often lay out 
their runs and work in such a manner as will enable them 
to provide power for extra service several hours earlier by 
depending upon incoming power for the regular service. 
This further assists in spreading the service as evenly as 
possible over the 24 hours of the day and avoiding the 
bunching of trains, and permits more of a clean-up-as-you-go 
system in yards. Nothing will have a greater tendency to 
limit line capacity than the bunching of a heavy trains in 
yards with inadequate facilities for their handling. 


Running Against Current of Traffic 


In spite of all these measures, there will be periods when 
no traffic is moving on certain portions of double track lines, 
and these idle portions can and should be utilized to the 
greatest extent for the movement of fast trains against the 
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current of traffic around slow moving tonnage trains. This 
can be done with no addition to available facilities, by intel- 
ligent train dispatching, and will assist greatly in avoiding 
delays to passenger, mitk and fast freight trains, while at the 
same time avoiding delays to the slow trains, which would 
otherwise ensue due to setting them off to let the faster 
trains pass. This expedient is of material assistance in 
maintaining a smooth flow of traffic. 

Every line has its weak spots where, due either to in- 
adequate facilities, excessive classification work, or tonnage 
rating changes, congestion is liable to occur. These points 
should be watched carefully and the movement of cars into 
them regulated according to the 
lines ability to move them out. 
It is often possible to forestall 
a serious congestion by watching 
the situation carefully and slow- 
ing up the movement into such a 
weak spot for a few hours or a 
day or two, without actually 
holding back cars or placing em- 
bargoes. In other words, a 
smooth even flow of traffic should 
be maintained at all points at all 
times to the very best of the 
line’s ability, embargoes or hold- 
ing orders being placed when 
necessary, but in no case should 
one point be favored to the detri- 
ment of others to such an extent 
that it means the transferring of 
the congestion from point to point 
as is sure to happen without these 
measures. 


Inexperienced Men Require 
Increased Supervision 


Finally the human _ element 
must be considered. During 
p2riods of heavy traffic it becomes 

: necessary to promote a consider- 
able number of men, particularly enginemen and trainmen, 
and to hire other men to take their places. This results in 
combinations of both which constitute a distinct limiting 
factor in line capacity. 


A Premium on Leisurely Performance 


This feature can only be successfully overcome by intensive 
supervision in the form of sufficient trainmasters, road fore- 
men of engines, travelling conductors and foremen, to assist 
and instruct these new men, promote co-operation between the 
different departments, and check up to see if each man is 
doing his work properly. It is idle to suppose that the max- 
imum efficiency of the transportation machine can be ob- 
tained without adequate supervision any more than without 
adequate facilities, when every tendency since the early days 
of the war has been to put a premium on a leisurely per- 
formance of the appointed duties. 


Systematic Study of Limiting Factors Essential 


By G. D. Brooke 
Superintendent of Transportation, Western Lines, Baltimore & Ohio, Cincinnati, O. 


It is assumed that the line is moving a traffic at least 
equal to and perhaps greater than that of any previous 
period, but that it is not moving all of the traffic that is 
offered or can be procured. The problem is to move more 
traffic with the existing facilities—main and side tracks, 
yards, shops, locomotives. 


The first thing to determine is whether there is any con- 
gestion, either general or of a local character. In moving 
a heavy traffic, it is necessary that more cars be carried in 
the yards than with a moderate traffic, and the number of 
loads and empties awaiting movement at any given hour 
will be greater. This can be done to a certain point with- 
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out congestion, but if the yards and other facilities are 
allowed to become so crowded that operations are hindered, 
congestion has set in. Trains held out of yards, high over- 
time, poor performance of passenger and scheduled freight 
trains, an excessive number of crews relieved to prevent 
violation of the hours of service law, are, taken together, 
almost certain signs of congestion. Where congestion is 
found, it should be remedied immediately by diverting a 
part of the traffic if this is practicable, by limiting the car 
supply, or by the use of embargoes. As the congestion 
clears up, the capacity of the line itself should increase. 

In the meantime, the underlying cause of the congestion 
should be determined. It may be due to inability to dis- 
pose of traffic currently to connecting lines; to certain in- 
dustrial districts being unable to absorb the heavy influx 
of business; to the slow arrivals of vessels for the trans- 
shipment of freight at tide-water or lake ports; or to similar 
conditions extraneous to the 
line itself but none-the-less 
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traveling at high speeds. At the same time, all available 
forces and facilities should be devoted to restoring to service 
the locomotives held for heavy running repairs. Drawing 
on the back shop forces and facilities can be resorted to, and 
while this is not advocated as a general practice it is some- 
times justified to restore power to service when badly needed. 
Such a procedure will quickly improve the general condition 
of serviceable locomotives. There is no tonic for train move- 
ment like reliable power. 

If a yard is a limiting factor, see that trains are dis- 
patched as soon as ready so as to relieve the crowded condi- 
tion and afford room for switching; provide the best switch 
engines available, assist in the work by transferring to the. 
nearest yards in each direction a certain amount of the 
switching now being done by the yard which is in trouble. 
Look out for interruptions by derailments, poor locomotive 
performance, delays to yard locomotives in taking water 
and fuel and in being dis- 
patched from the engine house. 








limiting the volume of business 
which can be handled. Every 
effort should be made to over- 
come these difficulties by mak- 
ing definite plans to handle 
given volumes of traffic during 
stated periods, by re-routing 
some of the traffic or by ar- 
ranging to load certain business 
at the rate that it can be dis- 
posed of. These things can be 
considered and usually worked 
out at conferences of those at 
interest, held for the purpose. 
Where such efforts fail, the 
traffic must be regulated by em- 
bargoes to that which can be 
disposed of promptly or carried 
on the line without congestion. 

On the other hand, the con- 
gestion may be caused by con- 
ditions on the line itself. There 
may be too many derailments, 
causing serious interruptions to 
traffic; engine failures may be 
interfering with the movement; 
hot boxes may be causing ex- 
pensive delays; or the slow 
movement through yards, due to 
heavy switching and inadequate 
facilities, may be retarding the 
movement of the entire line. 


train orders. 


ing at terminals. 


for each days 


their operation. 








Measures Which Will Increase 
the Capacity of a Line time. 


Run trains against the current of 
trafic on multiple track districts 
either by signal protection or by 


In making up full trains and in 
picking up cars enroute maintain 
separation of cars by districts to 
expedite movement of traffic by the 
elimination or reduction of switch- of some modifications in the 


Schedule slow freight trains at 
such times as will afford the least 
delay enroute, fixing the schedules 
requirements by 
abandoning one or more of these 
trains when business does not justify 


Extend the use of the 19 order in 
place of the 31 order. 


Persistent systematic inquiry 
into each case will usually re- 
duce such interruptions to a 
reasonable minimum in a short 


The congestion having been 
cleared up and the underlying 
causes removed or controlled as 
far as practicable, the move- 
ment should become orderly and 
reliable, and the volume of 
traffic being handled should 
soon reach the maximum under 
the methods of train operation 
in practice. It is probable, 
however, that the introduction 


methods of freight train opera- 
tion will stimulate the movement 
and be productive of some in- 
crease in capacity. These should 
be planned with the idea of bet- 
tering the working conditions 
of the men in train and engine 
service by speeding up train 
movement. It should be the 
purpose to make it easier for 
the men to earn their month’s 
wages by making a full quota 
of mileage without overtime, 
rather than by making a small 











mileage with heavy overtime. 





Where derailments are caused 
by unfavorable track or roadbed 
conditions, the speed of trains should be reduced to well within 
the limits of safety. This is a temporary expedient and 
should be followed by steps to restore the roadbed and track 
so that the normal speeds can be resumed with safety. Epi- 
demics of hot boxes sometimes give serious trouble and are 
difficult to overcome. Careful inspection at terminals and 
the removal or retreatment of all suspicicus looking journals 
will finally bring the answer. 

When failures are frequent and the locomotive perform- 
ance is generally poor, the solution lies in taking out of 
service temporarily those locomotives which are unreliable 
and require heavy running repairs and concentrating on 
the running repairs and quick turning of those in condition 
for service. The running repairs on these should be kept 
up currently, all work required being done when reported 
by the engineman or inspector. This will reduce failures 
to a minimum and prevent serious damage resulting from 
broken rods, pins or other parts while the machines are 


Fast freight runs are con- 
sidered “preferred” runs by train 
service men. If there are two fast freights in each direc- 
tion on an engine district they can usually be handled by 
two locomotives and four crews, the locomotives doubling the 
district daily and the crews on alternate days. If these 
fast freights are coupled up with an equal number of slow 
freights, there will be eight trains per day to which four 
locomotives and eight engine and train crews can be as- 
signed. The schedules should be arranged so that a fresh 
crew with its locomotive will start out on the slow freight 
trip of the run with, say, seven hours to reach the next ter- 
minal, arriving there four to six hours before the fast freight 
is due out. ‘This gives time for the crew to be relieved, 
secure a meal and some relaxation and for the engine to be 
turned, put over the ash pit and prepared for the return 
trip. 
The fast freight run requires five hours and the crew is 
back home in from 18 to 20 hours from the time it left. The 
men then have from 28 to 30 hours before going out on the 
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run again, and there is a period of from four to six hours in 
which to get the locomotive ready for the run with the alter- 
nate crew. On a hundred-mile locomotive district, 11 loco- 
motives with 22 engine and train crews were assigned to runs 
of this kind with excellent results. Twenty-two trains moved 
over the district every day which required no other attention 
from the train-master than a wave of the hand as they passed. 
In yards and on the road, they were pressing to make their 
schedules. And they not only made them but they toned 
up the entire performance of the district so that what, at that 
time, was the record movement was handled with comparative 
ease. 


“Turn Around” Running 


On another division, the men live for the most part at the 
intermediate terminal of two 100-mile districts, extending in 
either direction. Business was good and there was always 
a demand for power. Frequently a crew in slow freight 
service would make the outgoing run in from six to eight 
hours; if there were no crews with rest up, it would be called 
for the return trip upon arrival or with a few hours relief 
and so would make the round trip in from 15 to 20 hours. 
The crew would then be favored as far as practicable with 
a long rest period at home. This grew to be a recognized 
practice under a local arrangement with the committees and 
produced a train performance which could not be excelled 
and a very creditable locomotive mileage for the division; 
at the same time, it gave the men improved working condi- 
tions, reduced their living expenses and enabled them to 
spend more time at home. 

Where fast freight trains are handled by assigned train 
crews, it may be found advantageous to eliminate the as- 
signments and throw these runs into the pool with the slow 
freights. This gives every crew on the road an opportunity 
to catch a good run now and then and tends to improve 
the working conditions for the maximum number of the 
men. To handle fast freights successfully, the men have 
to form habits of quick thought and prompt action and this 
is reflected in better performance of the slow freight trains. 
Then there is the rivalry to beat the other fellow into the 
terminal so as to catch the fast freight run out. 


The “19” Versus the “31” 


There are few transportation men who have not seen a 
marked improvement in train movement follow an increase 
in the use of the “19” order to the fullest extent with a cor- 
responding curtailment in the use of the “31” order. Yet 
there are doubtless many dispatching districts where this 
change has not been made and where it can be introduced 
with the resultant advantages of higher average speed of 
trains, greater reliability of movement and lessened liability 
to break-in-twos in stopping and starting trains. 

The running of trains against the current of traffic on 
multiple track lines, both when interlocking and signal pro- 
tection has been provided and under train orders, has been 
in practice on several large railroads for a number of years. 
The value of this expedient for increasing the capacity of a 
line has been thoroughly demonstrated. 


Schedules Help Promote Regularity of Movement 


Where there are a number of passenger and fast freight 
trains, schedules for the dispatching of slow freight trains 
from the terminals have been found useful in promoting effi- 
ciency in train movement. These schedules show the calling 
and departure times of slow freights from the terminal and 
are arranged so that these trains will, under normal condi- 
tions, meet a minimum of interference during their trips. 
Provision should be made for dispatching the probable 
maximum number of slow freights in a 24-hour period; 
then if this number of trains is not required, certain of the 
schedules can be annulled. The schedules should be issued 
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in suitable form for distribution to the train dispatchers, 
the yard, engine-house, car inspection and crew-calling or- 
ganizations, so that all of those whose duties are involved 
in getting the trains started on time will know just what is 
required and will co-ordinate their efforts in dispatching 
the trains on time. 

A further step is to determine the time periods required 
by tonnage freight trains under favorable conditions for 
movement between successive designated points on the run 
so as to provide standards for the crews to work to. Some 
8 or 10 of these points, such as water stations, helper stations 
or helper grade summits are selected, the running periods 
established and this information printed in tabular form 
on a suitable card or in the back of the working time-table. 
With judicious following up on the part of the division 
officers, good results will follow the establishment of these 
standards. 


“Pick-Ups” by Local Trains 


Through freight trains should be relieved of the handling 
of local cars. Whether the local carload business is heavy 
or light, plans should be made to move it and to do all the 
station switching with the local freights, pick-ups or switch 
runs. By keeping the through freights moving, break-in- 
twos will be avoided, full tonnage can be handled over 
the district, and the crews will be encouraged to make 
mileage instead of over-time. 

One of the greatest opportunities for efficiency in trans- 
portation and for increasing the capacity of yards and of the 
line is a general scheme of classifying cars so that the switch- 
ing in all of the yards is co-ordinated to the extent that in 
the handling of through business they are operated substan- 
tially as one big yard. Such a scheme involves a complete 
study of the character and routing of the business, both loads 
and empties, and the fixing of a set of classifications to suit 
the requirements. It involves the study of each yard, the 
assignment not only of definite work to each yard, but of 
definite uses for each track or set of tracks. It embraces 
the building up of trains to go through several successive 
terminals without change in consist. It should be sup- 
plemented by systematic methods of car inspection so that 
the cars in these through trains will not have to be cut out 
because of defects. The benefits to be obtained include a 
reduction in the total amount of switching; using all yard 
facilities to best advantage, affording relief to yards where 
the facilities are inadequate or limiting, and the expedition 
of car movement, all of which tend to increase the capacity 
of the line. 


Morale 


So far methods of work have been principally dealt with. 
The best methods will not meet with a full measure of suc- 
cess unless the morale of the organization is on a high 
plane. . 

There should be thorough accord among the officers 
and a complete understanding between officers and men. 
All should work with one end.in view. Discipline is es- 
sential; it can be strict, if just. There are few men who are 
not benefitted by having their work subject to review; to have 
a boss is good for all of us. Efficiency checks, thorough 
investigation of accidents and other irregularities are of the 
highest importance; the welfare of the men, their living 
conditions, especially when away. from home, the instruc- 
tion of new men are equally so. The men are vitally in- 
terested in moving the traffic successfully. Frequent contact 
with them affords the officers opportunities of informing 
them of the problems to be met and the difficulties to be 
overcome. Mutual confidence is a great builder of team work 
and there is no greater instrumentality than that for in- 


creasing the efficiency of the organization and the capacity 
of the line. 
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Increase the Car Loading 


By M. A. Simmer 
Statistician, Operating Department, Boston & Maine, Boston, Mass. 


The moderate increase in the average car load, coupled 
with the relatively greater growth in the volume of freight 
traffic, together with the relatively slow development of freight 
terminals, are factors which have tended to limit the volume 
of traffic which could be handled with expedition during 
periods of peak traffic movement. The solution of the 
problem of moving an increased volume of traffic with the 
existing capacity of plant and equipment lies in the removal 
of the cause of the disability—the light loading of cars which 
necessitates the use of an abnormal number with a resultant 
slow movement through terminals. 

Heavier loading of cars is one of the most effective measures 
that. can be adopted for increasing the capacity of the 
terminal—the limiting point of a railroad. Exclusive of 
coal car equipment only one-half of the available car 
capacity of the country’s railroads is utilized. Loading a car 
to its cubical or 10 per cent in excess of marked capacity, 
other things remaining the same, is equivalent to doubling 
both the capacity of the facilities used and the car supply. 
The advantage to shippers and receivers of freight, to the 
railroads, and to the country as a whole, of heavier car load- 
ing in its effect on the increased car supply, quicker move- 
ment through terminals—on account of the smaller num- 
ber of cars to be moved—and the elimination of the move- 
ment of a vast amount of tare ton-miles represented by un- 
used car capacity, is obvious. 

Utilizing unused car capacity will also remove the de- 
mand for providing freight car equipment ample to handle 
traffic peaks when they occur. Providing a car supply in 
excess of normal requirements is not only economically un- 
sound, but will defeat its own purpose, as it will tend to 
invite light loading with resultant waste, which will more 
than absorb the existing limited yard, terminal and siding 
capacity and slow up the car movement appreciably. 

In determining the most effective means of increasing the 
capacity of the railroad plant without the expenditure of 
capital, attention must be directed (1) to securing capacity 
loading of cars with quicker movement through intermediate 
terminals and quicker turning at the final terminal; and 
(2) to obtaining capacity loading of train locomotives with 
movement at an economical speed. 


Means of Increasing Car Loading 


Appreciation by station agents and shippers and receivers 
of freight of the advantages generally attaching to the heaviest 
car loading practicable and their determination to direct their 
efforts to this end are of paramount importance in the con- 
duct of a campaign for capacity loading. Soliciting the co- 
operation of shippers and consignees, chambers of commerce, 
boards of trade and other commercial associations by means 
of circulars or personal interviews, and instructing agents in 
most economical use of car capacity, should prove very 
effectual. 

As both railroads and shippers are involved in the matter 
of improved car loading it is essential that the railroads 
themselves set a good example in the matter of loading 
and detention of cars while under their control. To this 
end the roads should look into the matter of their L.C.L. 
loading to determine the practicability of saving car capacity 
by revising loading practices, raising L.C.L. minima (even 
resorting to the practice of placing embargoes on L.C.L. 
cars containing less than the minimum), eliminating where 
practicable regardless-of-quantity cars, billing cars with 
minimum loading to destination in lieu of a transfer 
and consolidating into one car an increased number of 


shipments instead of making straight cars lightly loaded. 

Cars containing company material should be loaded to 
capacity, and loaded, unloaded and released quickly. Where 
practicable, the policy of restricting the loading of company 
material during the peak traffic periods and releasing cars 
under load should be encouraged to increase the commercial 
car supply. 

Shippers and receivers of freight can assist by disregard- 
ing old established trade units and car load minima, by in- 
creasing their orders for goods to fit the capacity load of the 
existing standard car, by ordering cars for immediate needs 
only, by loading, unloading and releasing cars promptly and 
not taking advantage of the full free time, by abolishing the 
practice of using cars for storage purposes, and by loading 
two or three commercial units into one car where the size 
of orders makes it practicable. Where shipments consist of 
one article the balance of the car space may be utilized for 
one or more additional shipments billed to the same destina- 
tion. Improved methods of stowing freight in cars so as 
to use all available space, or double-decking the car in 
case of certain classes of commodities, should also be con- 
sidered. 

A sufficient number of cars in serviceable condition is of 
primary importance in moving traffic. Proper inspection 
of cars before being loaded may be the means of preventing 
a reduction in the load or delays en route. Great care 
should be exercised in the distribution of cars by placing 
them where their particular capacities may be utilized with 
a minimum of waste. The prompt placing of cars containing 
commercial freight for loading and unloading is also essen- 
tial. The cross hauling of empty equipment of the same class 
should be prohibited. Where practicable, the use of empty 
cars moving in the direction of light traffic for various load- 
ings may make for a material reduction in empty car mileage 
in the ruling direction of traffic. The systematic checking 
of waybills is an effective means for locating leaks in the 
loading and movement of cars. 

Heavy car loading saves engine and man power and in- 
creases the terminal and line capacity. Shippers and re- 
ceivers of freight can render a national service by shipping 
certain commodities at other than the periods of peak traffic, 
preferably before (to avoid interference of bad weather), 
and providing storage facilities, thereby distributing the peak 
load over a greater period of time. 

It is the conviction of the writer that the problem of 
handling increases in carload traffic in the not far distant 
future will not be solved by increasing the number of cars 
unless the capacity of terminals is also increased. The 
physical limitations at some of the large commercial centers 
may also tend to preclude such necessary expansion. At the 
prevailing rate of growth the traffic, on the assumption that 
full car capacity is realized, will absorb the car capacity and 
necessitate an increased car supply and movement which 
will be beyond the capacity of the terminals and the result, 
will be congestion. It logically follows that the growth of 
carload traffic will have to be absorbed largely through the 
agency of the car—by further development of car capacity 
and capacity loading. The former will have to be developed 
gradually as the volume of carload traffic tends to absorb the 
then existing car and terminal capacities, while the latter will 
have to be accomplished by abolishing car load minima and 
enlisting the co-operation of shippers and receivers of freight 
to think and ship in terms of car capacity. Increases in line 
and terminal capacity, as well as a gain in the railroad net, 
will be realized thereby without capital outlay. 
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Gauntlet Signals 
Replace Six Flagmen 


By B. J. Schwendt 
Superintendent Signals, Toledo & Ohio Central, Columbus, 
Ohio 


N ANNUAL SAVING of $8,145 is being secured from an 
A expenditure of $1,650 for automatic signal protection 

on a gauntlet track over a bridge on the Toledo & 
Ohio Central at Charleston, W. Va. In 1919, the north- 
bound running track in the yard extended across Elk river 
bridge by a gauntlet track arrangement. ‘There was no 
blocking in effect, trains being operated by train orders, 
time table rights and yard limit rules. A number of streets 
were crossed at grade which were blocked by any slowing up 
of train movements through the gauntlet. 

At the time the arrangement was installed about 16 pas- 
senger trains a day were operated in addition to numerous 
yard cuts and local and through freights. Owing to the 
alignment of tracks and the street crossing restrictions, the 
speed limit in this vicinity was necessarily low, being set at 
a maximum of 10 m. p. h. which eliminates the necessity of 
distant signals and made it possible to use only two home 
signals and single overlaps. 

When the gauntlet was first placed in service six flagmen 
were employed for the 24-hour period, three eight-hour tricks 
at each end of the gauntlet at a monthly expense for salaries 
of about $720. Signals were installed in place of these 
flagmen on June 1, 1919. Severe foreign current conditions 
were encountered, requiring the use of alternating track 
circuits, and because of numerous switching operations, con- 
tinuous electric lighting, instead of approach lighting, was 





provided. ‘The following is a statement of the savings: 
A a A one as a dasa i ie Sea aw Soe OL Ge BE Near aca are a ao $1,650 
2. Annual cost: 

(a) Interest and depreciation, 10 per cent......... $165 

(b) Maintenance and renewal............ccccccees 242 

ne ee i ;iteeennes oo eves wsaawanes 88 

take cin menndhan dey aawde meee taeda eas 495 

3. Annual cost of old arrangement of six flagmen, salaries per 

Oe. edenthbah ed denned ak Ga 6 obheesabRed oeeeneeseawers 8,640 
4, Bees OOF SORE OUGE GE MONROE. oc ccivececececsseenecees 8,145 
5. Interest earned per annum on first cost of signal installation. 493% 


The gauntlet is being operated under the following rules: 


Trains and engines on either track through Elk river bridge 
gauntlet will be governed by automatic color light signals 3226 
and 3227, located about 300 ft. north and south of Elk river 
bridge and at the right of tracks as seen from trains approaching 
the gauntlet. Signals will govern in accordance with Rule 501, 
book of rules, home signals. Red signal must not be passed 
except under full protection of flag. 

Trains and engines must approach these signals under control 
to prevent passing them in case they are suddenly turned red, and 
must not exceed a speed of 10 m.p.h. between them. 

A standard marker, “end of block,” is located between Young 
street and Court. After northbound trains or engines pass this 
marker, signal 3226 shows red. Northbound freight crews not 
able to clear the gauntlet in advance of southbound superior trains, 
and crews doing switching on the freight running track between 
signal 3227 and this marker, will not foul this section of track 
on the time of southbound scheduled trains, 

When two trains in the same direction, one on each track, 
approach the gauntlet at the same time, they will pass through 
in the order of time table superiority, trains on the main having 
right over trains on the running track. Crews approaching the 
gauntlet must watch this matter very carefully to make sure that 
another train is not accepting the same “Proceed Signal.” 

When two trains in the opposite direction approach the gauntlet 
at the same time, they will pass through in the following order 
of superiority: first, northbound; second, southbound. 

Telephones connecting with the yardmaster and dispatcher’s 
office are available nearby, thus enabling crews to get in touch 
with headquarters should the occasion arise. 


Since the signal arrangement was placed in effect, no train 
accidents have resulted. In surprise tests, very few crews 
have been caught napping, and the arrangement is serving 
the purpose intended. 
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The Prospects for Electrification 


N A PAPER delivered before a joint meeting of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Electrical Engineers and the Western 
Society of Engineers at Chicago on September 10, E. 

Marshall, electrical engineer of the Great Northern, dis- 
cussed the prospects for the general electrification of steam 
roads in the United States. Electrification, started in ter- 
minals or tunnels, has been extended beyond the original 
limits, Mr. Marshall said, mainly in an effort to derive some 
benefit from the large initial investment. A five- or ten-mile 
electrification effects no reduction in operating expense but 
rather adds largely to it. Therefore electrification, in order 
to justify itself, must be extended over at least one operating 
division. 

In reviewing the several systems of steam road electrifica- 
tion in service in the United States Mr. Marshall pointed 
out that it has been proved that its field of usefulness is fully 
established in those special cases where the inherent limi- 
tations of the steam locomotive cannot be tolerated, such as 
smoke, and the limit of speed on grades that may reduce 
the track capacity of an entire system. Since smoke is not 
such a great nuisance in the open country, and the limit of 
capacity of the locomotive is not such a serious matter on a 
moderate profile, the steam locomotive is still maintaining 
its lead and will undoubtedly do so for many years to come. 

The reason that the electric locomotive is not being more 
generally adopted may be seen by an analysis of railroad 
operating costs. The operating expenses of a large railroad 
for a recent year were distributed as follows: 


ee 


y fF per cent 
“ 


WE INUEE, ed kedived ceteadumewncenwsdeas i 
PONE GUEWIOE: hi vie vcccceccddiessdececers 2 ™ 
ON IN oie GkrrrKRERSiewebecmsinedies ia ~ * 
SINE iia ee sc aeantn Saag weicee ns 42 “ § 
Miscellaneous transportation ............. 3.9 ‘ ' 
Maintenance of equipment................ 22.2 “ 
Maintenance of way and structures....... 23.5 “  “ 
TENG wins e Wong eae aeenees ee Se  ° « 
GEE.  siiacRvinhuiliatectsetebeawnesekees 26% * 


By electrifying a road only a few of these items are af- 
fected to any considerable extent, viz., engine expense, main- 
tenance of equipment and maintenance of way and struc- 
tures. The two largest items affected favorably are engine 
expense (20 per cent) and maintenance of equipment (22 
per cent). If it is assumed that engine expense would be 
reduced 50 per cent and maintenance of equipment 20 per 
cent the total operating expense would be reduced 14.6 per 
cent. To do this the entire railroad must be electrified. This 
will require an enormous increase in capitalization and a 
very large incidental increase in maintenance of way and 
structures, which would go a long way toward nullifying 
the 14.6 per cent saving shown above. Mr. Marshall’s con- 
clusions were, therefore, that the electrification of railways 
under present conditions is justifiable only in special places 
and that it will proceed slowly, as it has in the past. 


TEMPORARY IMMIGRANTS, brought into Western Canada this year 
to work as harvesters in the wheat fields, had numbered, up to 
the first of September, 48,542. This is the report of a count 
made at Winnipeg; and it is said that 33,959 of these men came 
from Eastern Canada, 11,883 from the British Isles and 2,700 
from British Columbia. 


THE GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY held a sales conference last 
week at Camp Lovejoy, Association Island, Lake Ontario, About 
200 members of the sales staff were present. Morning papers 
and important mail were delivered by aeroplane. The distance 
from the main office at Schenectady, N. Y., is 132 miles. This 
was covered in about two hours, a saving of five hours over the 
time required for railroad transportation. 
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I. C. C. Hearing on Pullman Surcharge 


Commissioner Asks for Suggestions as to Substitute 
To Produce Same Revenue 


McManamy and Examiner Keeler of the. Interstate 

Commerce Commission on the surcharge for sleeping 
and parlor car passengers was adjourned on September 6 
to November 13, with many indications that the principal 
point to be decided is as to some way of collecting the same 
amount of revenue from passengers using Pullman accom- 
modations as is now derived from the surcharge, but possibly 
by some other method. The commercial travelers’ organiza- 
tions have asked for the removal of the surcharge as un- 
reasonable and obnoxious, the Pullman Company has asked 
that if it be retained, the railroads be required to collect it 
themselves, and the railroads have taken the position that it 
should be retained. During the hearing Commissioner 
Campbell had stated that the commission would be glad to 
receive suggestions as to some substitute plan that might 
be adopted if it should decide that the surcharge should be 
abolished, but that the railroads’ revenues should not be re- 
duced, and at the close he asked that if the railroads or the 
Pullman Company have any suggestions to offer, they do so 
in writing by November 1. 

H. W. Bikle, of the Pennsylvania, who represented the 
Eastern railroads, said the roads had not yet been able to 
formulate any definite plan and had felt that they ought 
to go slow in proposing one in view of the experience during 
the Railroad Administration, when the surcharge was col- 
lected by the sale of separate railroad tickets instead of being 
collected with the Pullman charge as at present. Many of the 
witnesses, other than those for the commercial travelers, in- 
dicated a belief that the principal objection to the surcharge 
is a psychological one, because it is now made to appear as 
an extra charge in addition to the usual charges of the rail- 
road companies for transportation and of the Pullman Com- 
pany for sleeping or parlor car accommodations. 

A question as to the equitableness of the contracts be- 
tween the railroads and the Pullman Company was also in- 
terjected into the case by George J. Charlton, passenger 
traffic manager of the Chicago & Alton, which has not been 
able to agree with the Pullman Company on a contract and 
is planning to institute a formal proceeding before the com- 
mission asking it to intervene in the matter on the ground 
that the proposed contract imposes a burden upon the return 
which the railroad is supposed to receive under the terms 
of the transportation act. 

After cross-examination of some of the railroad witnesses 
who had testified at previous hearings, some additional wit- 
nesses took the stand for the commercial travelers, who are 
protesting against the surcharge. 


4 HE HEARING before Commissioners Campbell, Cox and 


Commercial Travelers Call Surcharge “Obnoxious” 


“The National Council of Traveling Salesmen’s Associa- 
tions believes that the elimination of this surcharge will bring 
about a new stimulation of business,” said A. M. Loeb, 
president of the council. “They feel that the short-sighted 
policy of the carriers in keeping alive and insisting upon 
these high rates has been the means of depriving the carriers 
of great sums of money which they have lost through the de- 
crease in or lessening of Pullman and coach travel, and has 
alienated to an extent the favor of a large body of men who 
are firm friends of the railroads, men who are possessed of 
Vision, broad-mindedness and liberal views.” 

Mr. Loeb referred throughout his testimony to the “irritat- 
ing and obnoxious surcharge.” He told the commission that 
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he is the sales manager of a firm of clothing manufacturers 
employing some 30 salesmen and that these salesmen “have 
bitterly complained about the surcharge and_ particularly 
about the irritant effect which the payment of this charge has 
on the traveling salesman and the public generally. They 
take the position that there is no just reason for the impo- 
sition of the surcharge. ‘They feel that the carriers render 
no service to the salesmen, or to any traveler, so far as that 
word refers to traveling in a Pullman car, which is not fully 
offset by the large volume of business which results from 
carrying or hauling the Pullman car.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Loeb said: ‘‘We feel that one of the 
ways of stimulating the railroad passenger business and re- 
sulting freight traffic is to remove what I have often termed 
an obnoxious charge, instead of a surcharge, to put an end to 
an irritating exaction which is generally regarded as unneces- 
sary, unjust, unreasonable, and unbusinesslike, which never 
was demanded or even suggested by the carriers, but which, as 
I understand, was originally a makeshift inaugurated dur- 
ing war times to act as a deterrent to and restriction on un- 
necessary passenger travel.” 


Conflicting Statements by McAdoo 


Conflicting testimony from W. G. McAdoo, as director 


- general of railroads in 1918 and as a receptive candidate 


for the Presidential nomination at the present time, as to the 
reasons for the original establishment of the Pullman sur- 
charge in 1918 was read into the record during the cross- 
examination of Mr. Loeb. Mr. Loeb said a telegram had 
been received recently from Mr. McAdoo stating that the 
original surcharge had been initiated by him as a war 
measure “intended primarily to discourage the use of Pull- 
mans by the civilian population and to release them for the 
soldiers,” rather than for the purpose of raising revenue. 
J. L. Coleman, general attorney for the Santa Fe, appearing 
as counsel for the western roads at the hearing, insisted 
on having the telegram put into the record and also copies 
of a press statement issued by Mr. McAdoo in May, 1918, 
which said that the increases in rates ordered by General 
Order No. 28 at that time were required to meet increases 
in wages and other operating expenses and “solely on account 
of increased burdens tending to diminish railway operating 
income;” also a memorandum prepared in the office of the 
director general stating that the surcharge was expected to 
produce $49,000,000 a year additional revenues for the rail- 
roads being operated by the government. 

Commissioner Campbell objected to the discussion of this 
point, saying “it is not going to affect this case in one way 
or another,” that the present surcharge was initiated by the 
commission as a revenue measure and that the only questions 
are whether it shall be taken off because of the irritation 
caused by it and whether the railroads would make more 
money without it. Mr. Coleman insisted, however, that “a 
lot of misinformation is going around the country through 
the newspapers to the effect that Mr. McAdoo said he had in- 
troduced the surcharge solely to discourage travel,” and that 
Mr. McAdoo should be called upon to explain why he said 
one thing in his statement in 1918 and another in the recent 
telegram. Commissioner Campbell finally permitted the 
telegram and the statements to be placed in the record. 

The telegram was addressed to S. Blumberg, counsel for 
the traveling salesmen’s organization, under date of June 16, 
1923, from Los Angeles. In it Mr. McAdoo said that the. 
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present surcharge was imposed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission under the Esch-Cummins law after the rail- 
roads were returned to private operation and that the sur- 
charge he had originated as a war measure was discontinued 
after the armistice. 

Mr. Coleman also filed a list of references to tariffs initi- 
ated by the director general shortly after the introduction of 
the surcharge in 1918, making reduced rates for excursion 
travel to stimulate business, which showed, he said, that at 
that time the director general was trying to stimulate travel 
rather than discourage it. 

Mr. Loeb was asked whether, if the commission should 
find that the revenue derived from the surcharge is neces- 
sary to the railroads, its equivalent in the form of a 10 per 
cent extra charge for railroad transportation in Pullman cars 
would be less objectionable. He replied that anything in 
the form of a surcharge would be objectionable but that if it 
were included in the railroad rate it would probably be less 
irritating because it is now “ever-apparent, staring you for- 
ever in the face, and a regular topic of conversation in the 
smoking room.” Mr. Coleman asked whether it is the 
amount of money or the idea of the separate charge that is 
most irritating and when Mr. Loeb said it is the amount of 
money, he asked why those who object to it admit that they 
try to get a lower berth when they could save 20 per cent by 
taking an upper. Mr. Loeb said that would be at the sacri- 
fice of comfort and convenience. 

Leon S. Fox, vice-president and chairman of the railroad 
transportation and legislative committee of the National 
Council of Traveling Salesmen’s Associations, also read a 
statement characterizing the surcharge as “obnoxious and 
irritating,” and a “war-time hang-over, originally suggested to 
discourage travel.” He made some invidious comparisons 
between the Pullman car as a “hotel on wheels” and the 
accommodations of a high class hotel, but he admitted he 
was “willing to pay a little extra to get away from the 
crowd.” He said the removal of the surcharge would be a 
stroke of diplomacy which would do more to stem the rising 
tide of radicalism than the “millions” which he said the 
railroads are now spending for that purpose. 

D. K. Klink, secretary-treasurer of the International Fed- 
eration of Commercial Travelers’ Organizations, said he had 
received many complaints against the surcharge on the ground 
that it is a “subterfuge to evade the tariffs and get additional 
revenue,’ because the traveler thinks he has paid in full 
when he has paid the regular charges of the railroad and of 
the Pullman Company fixed by the commission. He thought 
the extra weight of the Pullman car was offset by the fact 
that the railroad does not have to furnish the car. 


N. I. T. L. Executive Committee 
Favors Change in Method of Collection 


J. H. Beek, executive secretary of the National Industrial 
Traffic League, who was called on by Commissioner Camp- 
bell to speak on the attitude of the shippers, said there had 
been no expression on the part of the membership of the 
league, but that he had attended the hearings in the case and 
at the request of Commissioner Campbell had asked an ex- 
pression of the views of the 23 members of its executive 
committee at a meeting on August 31 and they had adopted 
a resolution stating that the committee is not now advocating 
any general reduction of carriers’ revenues but believes the 
method of collecting the surcharge might properly be 
changed. He said he thought that meant that it should be 
collected by the railroads and that the word “surcharge” is 
objectionable itself. 


Contracts With the Railroads 


L. S. Taylor, vice-president of the Pullman Company, was 
questioned further by Examiner Keeler regarding the com- 
pany’s contracts with the railroads, as to which some testi- 
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mony had been given at a previous hearing. Mr. Taylor 
said the contract with the Baltimore & Ohio is more or less 
standard and that it originally provided that the railroad 
should receive half. of the earnings of the Pullman cars 
operated over its lines above $7,750 per car per annum. How- 
ever, after the Pullman rates were increased by 20 per cent 
on May 1, 1920, the company had applied to practically all 
railroads to be allowed to retain the revenue from the in- 
crease and the roads had agreed to this by changing the point 
of division from $7,750 to $9,300 per car. The contracts 
vary, however, and some have a different point of division. 
In 1922, Mr. Taylor said, the cars on the B. & O. earned 
an average of slightly less than $9,000. Examiner Keeler 
asked that the company furnish a statement showing the 
gross Pullman revenue, the car mileage and the amounts 
received by the railroads per car for the Class I roads for 
1922 and the first three months of 1923. Mr. Taylor said 
that some of the new contracts made with the railroads this 
year differ materially from the older ones. 


Questions by G. J. Charlton 


At this point George J. Charlton, passenger traffic manager 
of the Chicago & Alton, requested permission to question Mr. 
Taylor and said that although the contracts provide that the 
Pullman Company shall furnish cars required for the rail- 
road’s business, the Pullman Company takes the position that 
it shall be the judge of the number required. Mr. Taylor 
said the Alton has been getting all the cars it is entitled to 
because it has no contract. Mr. Charlton insisted that the 
contract had been carried to the end of the year by agree- 
ment, but Mr. Taylor said the Pullman Company had merely 
agreed to furnish such cars as it was able to furnish and 
to keep all the revenues. When G. S. Fernald, general 
counsel of the Pullman Company, objected on the ground 
that Mr. Charlton was trying to lay the foundation for a 
damage suit, Mr. Charlton said he was trying to lay the 
foundation for a case before the commission “‘to get a fairer 
contract for the railroads and the people.” He said that the 
Pullman cars on the Alton produce no surplus revenue above 
the guaranty. but only expenses, and thus reduce the amount 
the roads are supposed to earn under the transportation 
act. 

Mr. Taylor said the Alton had been offered a contract 
similar to that of other roads of similar density of traffic, but 
that it takes exception to it. He said the average car earn- 
ings on the C. & A. are $9,028 per annum, so the road would 
split the $28 above the proposed minimum with the Pullman 
Company, whereas the average expense to the Pullman Com- 
pany is $8,500 per car per year so that its return would be 
only $500 or less than 2 per cent on the investment. 

The company had declined to make a definite contract for 
parlor cars but had offered a temporary contract for one year 
by which the Alton would pay 2 cents a car mile, or less than 
it could hire coaches for, or had offered to sell parlor cars 
to the Alton. When Mr. Charlton said that the Pullman 
Company assumed that Pullman cars on the Alton could 
earn $9,000 a year and that involved a big “if,’? Mr. Taylor 
replied that on any lower basis his company would lose 
money. 

Mr. Charlton retorted: “But you propose to make us 
lose, too. If they don’t make $9,000 a car we are expected 
to pay the difference.” __ 

When Mr. Bikle objected to further discussion of this point 
as having no relation to the matter before the commission, 
Mr. Charlton said he appeared by order of the receiver. 
Commissioner Campbell said he thought the subject important 
but that Mr. Charlton ought to make his statement as ‘ 
witness. “The question of the contracts may be very ma- 
terial,” he said. “I don’t know, but frankly I am not quit 
clear as to the rights of these contracts. If it should app 
that the carriers are making poor contracts or that 
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Pullman Company is in a position to make jug-handled 
contracts, it might affect this case very materially. We ought 
not exclude any testimony of this kind and I would be glad 
to listen to a statement.” 

Referring to statements by witnesses for the commercial 
travelers that their principal objection to the upper berth is 
the difficulty of dressing in them, Examiner Keeler asked 
Mr. Taylor what would be the attitude of the company as to 
furnishing a dressing room so that people would be more 
willing to take uppers. Mr. Taylor said it would be very 
expensive as it would probably make it necessary to rip out 
two sections at least. Commissioner Campbell asked if it 
could not be tried out, saying he believed it could be done, 
and when Mr. Taylor said he would take it up when he re- 
turned to Chicago, Commissioner Campbell asked that the 
commission be informed of the result. 

C. W. Hillman, an accountant appearing for the com- 
mercial travelers, criticized the railroad statistical exhibits 
as to the comparative cost of Pullman car and coach service, 
saying that they had placed undue emphasis on the factor 
of weight as affecting the cost. He said the commission 
should require a great deal more information as to the com- 
parative investment and cost in the two kinds of service 
offered. 

Mr. Charlton was then given an opportunity to present 
his statement. He said that the Alton had “put the Pull- 
man Company on the map” by building the first Pullman 
car and financing Mr. Pullman during the early days, but 
that it had never made a nickel from the Pullman service, 
although it averaged 14 to 15 passengers per sleeping car, 
comparable to the average of most other roads in the country. 
His position was that the Pullman contract is unfair to roads 
such as his, in that the Pullman Company takes practically 
all the revenue, while the railroad has the expense of hauling 
the car, deadheading it from place to place, furnishing rooms 
in which to store and air supplies, selling tickets and also 
some additional train expenses. The railroads, he said, are 
required to furnish service within reason, although certain 
branches of the service may be unprofitable, and it is the 
position of the Alton that the Pullman Company, having a 
monopoly of sleeping car service, should expect to take the 
chance of losing on some of its operations, if necessary, and 
that the matter of contracts between the railroads and the 
company should be the subject of conferences, in which the 
Interstate Commerce Commission would take part, in the 
way that it participated in the making of the contract with 
the express companies. 

The contract is unfair to the people, Mr. Charlton said, 
and he was certain that it is unfair to railroads constituted 
as is the Alton. The Pennsylvania, he said, has an entirely 
different contract because the Pullman Company makes some 
money out of the Pullman service on that system. He also 
thought that the Pullman charge on short hauls of, say, 300 
miles, should be high enough so that both the railroad and the 
Pullman Company could make something. He pointed out 
that his company frequently had to deadhead a car from 
St. Louis to Chicago, 285 miles, during the daytime in order 
to take the car out on a regular trip at night. Mr. Charlton 
added that, in his opinion, a good deal of the objection to 
the surcharge amounts to little or nothing and that if the 
name of it could be changed there would be very little 
criticism, as all war names are unpopular. 

In adjourning the hearing to November 13, Commissioner 
Campbell said the date was tentative and it might not be 
necessary to hold a hearing. The Pullman Company was 
requested to file a statement showing the occupancy in Pull- 
man cars, between stations, on all runs between New York 
and Chicago, Chicago and St. Louis, Chicago and Twin 
Cities, St. Louis and Kansas City, Chicago and Los 
Angeles, and Chicago and Seattle, for the month of June, 
1922, 
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Enginemen and Switchmen to 


Ask Return to Peak Wages 


ENERAL CHAIRMEN of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
© Firemen and Enginemen and the Switchmen’s Union 
of North America, at meetings in Chicago on Septem- 
ber 6 and 7, approved plans for a campaign this fall for 
wage increases which would restore the peak rates in effect 
previous to the decrease ordered by the United States Rail- 
road Labor Board on July 1, 1921. The demands are to be 
made upon the expiration of the contracts now existing be- 
tween the roads and the brotherhoods, which expire between 
September and January. 

The reduction ordered by the Labor Board in the decision 
effective July 1, 1921, reduced the high wage rate brought 
about by war-time conditions approximately 12% per cent 
for the firemen and enginemen and a slightly greater amount 
for the switchmen. Following the action taken by the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen and the Order of Rail- 
road Conductors, the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen has approved demands for increases of 64 
cents a day, which would restore the war-time rates. 

A statement issued by the Switchmen’s Union, however, in- 
dicates that the members of that organization will seek new 
rates considerably higher than have been in effect before. 
According to Thomas C. Cashin, president of the union, de- 
mands will be made to increase the wages of foremen from 
$6.32 a day to $7.50 a day; of helpers from $5.84 a day to 
$7.00 a day and of switch tenders from $4.40 a day to $7.00 
a day. These proposed increases are of 18 per cent, 19 per 
cent and 59 per cent, respectively. 

Should the wage requests of the train service brotherhoods 
be appealed to the Labor Board, as is probable, the question 
of working rules will undoubtedly be brought up by the roads. 

Of the train service brotherhoods, only the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers has so far failed to announce plans for 
wage increase demands upon the expiration of its contracts. 


New Wage Increases 


Wage increases for its clerical and station employees and 
its workmen in the mechanical and signal departments have 
been announced by the New York Central. Clerical and 
station employees received increases of from one to three 
cents an hour, which will aggregate $1,341,682 annually. 
Mechanics and helpers in the shopcrafts were given an in- 
crease of three cents an hour, while in the signal department, 
leading maintainers received an increase of three cents an 
hour and helpers, four cents an hour. An advance of two 
cents an hour in the wages of its shopcrafts employees has 
been announced by the Seaboard Air Line. A similar in- 
crease has been approved for its clerical and station em- 
ployees by the Minnesota International. 

Shopcrafts employees on the Richmond, Fredericksburg & 
Potomac, the Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio and the Southern 
have also received increases, according to reports to the Labor 
Board. On the first road, increases of three cents an hour 
to mechanics and helpers and two cents an hour to appren- 
tices were put into effect. On the Clinchfield, the increase 
granted amounted to two cents an hour, while on the South- 
ern, the advances ranged from one to three cents an hour. 
Signalmen on the Chesapeake & Ohio have received an ad- 
vance of three cents an hour and an increase of two cents an 
hour has been approved by the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western for its stationary firemen, engineers and oilers, water 
tenders and coal passers. 

Maintenance of way employees on the Denver & Rio 
Grande Western have been granted increases in wages effec- 
tive August 1. The increases are as follows: Bridge and 
building foremen, $4.08 a month; assistant bridge and build- 
ing foremen, $2.04 a month; section foremen, $2.04 a month; 
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assistant section foremen, one cent an hour; bridge and build- 
ing carpenters, three cents an hour; bridge and building 
helpers, one cent an hour; section laborers, one to two cents 
an hour; shop laborers, one cent an hour; pumpers, watch- 
men and stationary engineers, one cent an hour. 


Conclusion of General 
Foremen’s Convention 


OLLOWING THE ADDRESS of James C. Davis, director 
F general of railroads, before the convention of the Inter- 

national Railway General Foremen’s Association in 
Chicago, as reported on page 440 of last week’s issue, the 
convention took up the discussion of “Shop Efficiency,” a 
subject on which a paper had previously been read. Most of 
the speakers devoted their remarks to suggestions for the 
training of apprentices and developing shopmen who can carry 
on the work of repairing cars and locomotives thoroughly and 
economically. The importance of the human element was 
strongly emphasized throughout this discussion. 

The prime function of general foremen in supervising 
men was pointed out, as was the opportunity and respon- 
sibility involved in representing their respective railroad 
managements to subordinates. One member explained the 
impossibility of getting results from antagonistic men and 
said that general foremen should exercise every talent in 
dealing with shop employees, endeavoring to win their re- 
spect and confidence, and make them see their own interest 
in more economical shop operation. Another member com- 
mented on the mistaken idea which some general foremen 
have that they ought to take cases requiring disciplinary ac- 
tion out of the hands of the gang foremen. Gang foremen 
should never be slighted, and, as long as they are foremen, 
should be allowed to run their respective gangs without in- 
terference. The possibility of considerable increases in shop 
output through friendly rivalry of various departments or 
gangs was favorably commented on. 

The discussion of shop efficiency also brought out some 
strong comments on the necessity of cooperating with the stores 
department in ordering material in advance of the need and 
preventing excessive investments in material which is either 
obsolete or infrequently used. Another point mentioned was 
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account of high labor costs. Foremen should constantly 
question if present machine methods are most economical 
and satisfactory. Manufacturing methods are also needed 
in railroad shops to a greater extent than now employed, 
large economies being possible by making and assembling 
interchangeable parts in advance of shopping. ‘This re- 
duces the cost of manufacture and enables cars and locomo- 
tives to be returned to service more promptly. 

Discussion of “Valves, Valve Gears and Power Reverse 
Gears” brought out interesting information, particularly 
with regard to limits of wear and methods of lubrication. 
The longest discussion of all followed the reading of the 
paper on “Welding Tires, Flanges, etc.,”” the members of the 
association being almost equally divided as to the advisabil- 
ity of this practice. A large number of roads have had suc- 
cess with the method over a period of years, and almost as 
many more roads have strict rules against any welding on 
tires. Several roads follow the practice of welding tires on 
switchers and slow freight locomotives but do not weld tires 
on any locomotive in fast passenger or freight service. 


Freight Car Loading 
Again Breaks Record 


WasuinctTon, D. C. 
EVENUE FREIGHT CAR LOADING continued to increase 
R during the week ended September 1, when the total 
was 1,092,567 cars. This was an increase of nearly 
23,000, as compared with the loading for the previous week; 
of 168,761, as compared with the corresponding week of last 
year, and of 261,279 as compared with 1921. The loading 
of grain and grain products and of forest products show a 
slight decrease as compared with the preceding week. The 
largest gain was in miscellaneous freight, which showed an 
increase of nearly 14,000 cars as compared with the week 
before and of 49,633 cars as compared with the correspond- 
ing week last year. All classes of commodities showed in- 
creases as compared with last year but grain showed a re- 
duction of 5,675 cars as compared with 1921. 
The number of surplus cars showed some reduction dur- 
ing the period from August 22 to September 1, from 74,917 
to 66,559, but the shortage was only 9,441 cars, as compared 
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the need of modern machinery in most railroad shops on with 7,690 during the week ended August 22. 











REVENUE FREIGHT 
SummaRy—ALL Districts, COMPARISON OF Totats THis Year, Last YEar, 


LOADED 
Two Years Aco. WEEK ENpED Saturpay, SEPTEMBER 1, 1923. 


Total revenue freight loaded 


spasilchiaiorae ak Se a oo 
Grain Corresponding period 
and grain Live Forest Mdse. Miscel- ——__A—-___—_— 
Districts Year products stock Coal Coke products Ore Ee laneous 1923 1922 1921 

ee SP eT ee 1923 9,480 3,866 56,124 3,691 6,233 7,108 68,356 100,751 CGE lbehem andes 
1922 8,620 3,227 32,576 1,244 5,648 6,729 66,249 a, eee 223,475 201,680 
pS CROC CTe 1923 3,584 3,213 61,569 6,420 3,967 13,730 49,381 91,366 ik ce 
1922 3,151 3,112 42,726 4,560 2,997 10,635 49,863 (+ eee 196,523 166,218 
Po, re 1923 325 217 29,777 630 2,172 217 6,644 5,201 SE308 8 cesesc nate a 
1922 221 281 20,900 216 1,089 22 4,863 2 eee 30,057 24,618 

Southern 1923 4,077 2,010 25,550 1,215 23,841 1,712 39.481 39,368 7S. re 
1922 3,446 2,338 21,131 770 18,108 1,017 35,016  ! aoe 114,716 112,773 
Northwestern .......... 1923 17,376 9,466 9,577 1,476 19,930 51,939 31,341 41,383 SUR Ae- <sacees cares 
1922 19,854 8,168 6,510 984 15,505 41,306 30.091 ee 155,043 130,003 
Central Western........ 1923 14,954 16,004 18,078 348 12,099 3,089 26,593 66.345 See . keen, 8060 
1922 14,517 12,204 19,080 482 9,203 2,265 34,240 eres 150,628 130,917 
Southwestern .......... 1923 4,808 4,425 5,935 190 9,037 398 15,188 31,312 8. i Oe ee 
1922 4,136 2,763 6,304 127 5,796 493 12,930 | eee 53,364 64,979 
Total West. Districts.... 1923 37,138 29,895 33,590 2,014 41,066 55,426 83,122 139,040 421,291 staat _ Ssdcmacd 
1922 38,507 23,135 31,894 1,593 0,504 44,064 77,261 ol ie 359,035 325,899 
Weed Ge POREs oo knvsses 1923 54,604 39,201 206,610 13,970 77,279 78,193 246,984 wrasae LOSE S6F i ccvacs veccer 
1922 53,945 32,093 149,227 8,383 58,346 62,467 233,252 . *. flo 923,806  .ceccs 
1921 60,279 27,273 154,586 4,732 45,799 31,245 223,847 dager  seianiee 831,288 
Increase compared...... 1922 659 7,108 57,383 5,587 18,933 15,726 13,732 49,633 | rr re 
Decrease compared...... a eee eee Mia «tee Saeets. Ceaeese Guedes > Leseres. si0'eee jvewdwe 
Increase compared...... as 06 Seen 11,928 52,024 9,238 31,480 46,948 23,137 92,199 (Se ae 
Decrease compared...... 1921 ne ©" \cpne epee weet \liekecnd!  ieeaien 0 cubis regheee Uae 86 nt aliw  _aipraraine 
EE Ducedccscenees 1923 54,604 39,201 206,610 13,970 77,279 78,193 246,984 375,726 1,092,567 923,806 831,288 
ee eee svée toe 54,950 36,413 203,076 13,513 77,957 77,918 244,265 361,840 1,069,932 879,902 828,883 
CS Sarre 1923 52,521 33,150 189,073 13,587 77,299 80,759 241,238 348,114 1,035,741 846,266 815,147 
WE. Disaweceeeneawus 192 46,149 30,807 177,259 12,934 73,438 81,829 227,685 323,061 973,162 842,690 808,269 
pO ae Pere ree eee 1923 52,871 31,480 190,531 13,458 76,095 83,507 240,465 344,723 1,033,130 842,663 786,178 





Compiled by the Car Service Division, American Railway Association. 
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The Freight House from the Polk Street Viaduct, Entrance to Driveway at the Left 


Burlington Develops Large New Freight Station 


Large Terminal Forms Important Feature of Reconstruc- 
tion in Chicago Union Depot Area 


ONCURRENT with the prosecution of the Chicago union 
( station project, three of the participating railroads 
have made extensive improvements in the form of 
large local freight terminal developments which are result- 
ing in the reconstruction of the entire area between Canal 
street and the Chicago river, for a distance of 11% miles 
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A View of the Foundation Work for the Second Unit of the 
Freight House, Looking North. Canal Street on the Left, 
First Unit of the House in Operation on the Right 


between Kinzie street and Roosevelt road. Two of the freight 
stations, those of the Pennsylvania and the Chicago & Alton, 
have been in service for some time while the third, that of 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, has reached the stage 
permitting the initial unit to be placed in service on April 9, 
while work is now in progress on the final unit. 

The Burlington freight house, like the other two, is 
arranged for two-level operation, a condition imposed by 
the separation of the street and track grades, the streets be- 
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ing carried over the tracks. But in many other respects, the 
design is distinctive. Unlike the Pennsylvania and Alton 
improvements, the new Burlington freight house occupies 
the site of the old terminal facilities which it replaces, the 
area being bounded by the tracks of the Chicago Union Sta- 
tion Company, and Canal, Harrison and Taylor streets. How- 
ever, the freight facilities provided in this area are being 
supplemented by team yards occupying the area between the 
south end of the freight house and Roosevelt road. 

Another interesting feature of the project is the utilization 
of the space under Canal street for railway purposes. Under 
the contraét ordinance passed by the Chicago city council in 
connection with the Chicago union station project, the sta- 
tion company was required to widen Canal street to 100 ft. 
and elevate it to a level above the tracks for the entire 
distance between Monroe and Taylor streets, with suitable 
runoffs to Madison street and Roosevelt road at the north 
and south ends, respectively. From Harrison street, south, 
Canal street is bounded on the east by the Burlington prop- 
erty, and that railroad, through arrangement with the Union 
Station Company, whereby the railroad pays the excess cost 
of elevating Canal street on a viaduct rather than on embank- 
ment, has been enabled to avail itself of the entire space 
under Canal street from Taylor street to Harrison street 
for trackage use, primarily as a means of affording trackage 
to the property fronting on the west side of Canal street, 
whereby this frontage is made attractive for industrial de- 
velopment. The construction of a viaduct for Canal street 
has therefore been an important feature of the Burlington 
project. 


Freight House Embodies Unique Features 


The freight house is divided longitudinally into two units, 
an outbound house 112 ft. wide and an inbound house 
105 ft. wide, which tapers to a lesser width at the north end 
to accommodate the spread of the union station tracks. 
The two houses are separated by a space 60 ft. wide which is 
occupied by four tracks on the track level and by a driveway 
extending from Harrison street to Polk street on the street 
level. A second driveway or backing-in space is provided 
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along the east side of Canal street by setting the west face 
of the outbound house on the street level, back 50 ft. from 
the east line of Canal street. Thus the outbound house has 
tailboard space on both sides or for a length double that pro- 
vided for the inbound house. 

The freight house is also divided transversely at the north 
line of Polk street, which crosses through the terminal 
on a viaduct. From that point south both the inbound and 
outbound houses are only one story high, thus serving only 
the track level, while north of Polk street the houses not only 
afford platform space on the street level for the full distance 
from Polk to Harrison street, but are carried two floors above 
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three tracks between the outbound house and an independent 
platform to the west of it, and with two tracks west of this 
platform under Canal street. No provision is made for 
bridges across the tracks at any point in the length of the 
house, but a cross platform connects the inbound and out- 
bound houses and the independent platform at Harrison 
street. 


Two Shafts Connect with Chicago Tunnels 


An appreciable portion of the l.c.l. freight in Chicago 
handled between freight stations and downtown busines 
houses through the tunnels of the Chicago Tunnel Compa: 
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Street Level Plan of the New Station 


the street with provision for the future addition of three more 
floors, thus making the building ultimately five stories in 
height above the street level. The area of these upper floors 
has been made greater than on the street level floor by ex- 
tending four bridges, each 44 ft. wide, across the driveway 
between the inbound and outbound houses and by providing 
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and the one-story portions of the Burlington freight houses 
south of Polk street are designed especially to take care of 
this business by providing suitable elevator shafts connecting 
with the tunnel and with tracks for the narrow-gage tunnel 
cars laid in the freight house floor. In the outbound house 
where the freight must be delivered to car spots, the tunnel 
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Plan of the Development South of Polk Street 


for the use of the full area out to the east line of Canal 
street over the west driveway or backing-in space. 

On the track level the houses have a length of 1,271 ft., 
with platforms extending beyond the houses on the south for 
a distance of 270 ft. ‘The houses are served by two tracks 
east of the inbound house, four tracks between them and 


trackage provided in the house is just sufficient for con- 
venience in transferring freight from the tunnel cars to 
freight house trucks that are delivered to the proper car spots. 
In the inbound freight house, where it is possible to load 
tunnel cars for particular consignees at the car doors, the 
tunnel tracks have been installed along the edges of the plat- 
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September 15, 1923 


form for nearly the entire length of the house for direct 
loading of the tunnel cars from the freight cars. 

The street level floor of both houses will be used ex- 
clusively for the handling of freight to and from the street 
vehicles except for a room, 57 ft. by 154 ft. in the southeast 
corner of the inbound house which will serve as a refrigera- 
tor and for a small amount of space at the north end of the 
outbound house which will be used for offices for the fore- 
man, cashier, etc. In the outbound house platform scales 
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which will be used as a lunch room, locker space, etc. As 
the storage space will normally be used by lessees for the 
holding of inbound freight, the freight elevators connecting 
with these upper floors will be in the inbound house with 
the exception of three in the outbound house. 


Building Is of Composite Concrete, 
Steel and Wood Construction 


The track level story has a structural steel frame, com- 
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View of the Completed Portion of the House as Seen from the Harrison Street Viaduct. The Second Unit of the Station 
Is Now Under Construction at the Right 


with automatic dials and a heated checker’s booth are pro- 
vided at every second freight door. 

Freight will be handled between the track and street levels 
by elevators capable of handling four, 3-ft. by 6-ft. trucks 
at a time. The plans provide for six of these elevators in the 
inbound house and 12 in the outbound house with provision 
for three additional elevators in the inbound house and six 








prising columns and floor beams for the street level, encased 
in concrete. Above the street floor level the building is of 
reinforced concrete flat slab construction. Exterior walls 
are of red brick. An unusual feature of the design is the 
extraordinary height of the street level story, 19 ft. 9 in. 
from street level platform to second floor level. This height 
was provided to avoid utilizing space on the second floor 
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Track Level Plan of the Portion of the House North of Polk Street 


more in the outbound house whenever future increase in 
business demands. These elevators are equipped with auto- 
matic leveling devices to insure that the elevation of the 
elevator platform coincides exactly with the freight house 
floor regardless of the load of the elevator. 

The upper floors of the houses will be used for storage 
space with the exception of the second floor of the outbound 
house which will be equipped as a freight office and a width 
of 37 ft. across a large part of the south end of the building 


for the machinery houses over the elevators that do not extend 
above the street story. In other words, the ceiling for the 
street level story was raised sufficiently to accommodate the 
pent houses for the elevators below the ceiling. Another 
noteworthy feature of the flat slab construction is the large 
panel spacing used, many of the panels being 30 ft. from 
center to center of columns in the longer dimension. The 
one-story freight houses south of Polk street are constructed 
with reinforced concrete columns and lintels, enclosing the 
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doors and transoms with steel roof trusses supporting 256 in. 
by 534 in. d. and m. plank roof boards. 

The longitudinal panel spacing is 22 ft. throughout the en- 
tire structure. On the street level the doors are of the cross 
folding type with glass in the upper panels and transoms 
above. Low windows are also installed below the bumper 
timber to afford ventilation and some natural light on the 
track level. The doors are protected by a 14-ft. canopy ex- 
tending the length of the driveway except where otherwise 
covered by the extension of the second floor. As the track 
story north of Polk street is entirely covered, no doors are 
required, but in the section of the house south of Polk street, 
steel rolling doors have been installed, the opening being 
20 ft. 6 in. wide by 8 ft. 6 in. high, with transoms above 
the doors in the form of four windows 4 ft. 8 in. high by 
4 ft. 23g in. wide to each panel; all windows in the build- 
ing are fitted with steel sash glazed with factory ribbed glass. 
On the track level the portion of the house north of Polk 
street is separated from that south of Polk street by a fire 
wall pierced by wide openings protected with steel rolling 
doors. All stairways of the building are enclosed in fire- 
proof stair wells with hollow steel swinging doors. All 
floors in the building are of asphalt block except in the offices, 
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the lower grade to provide access to the team yard under 
Canal street and in the area immediately north of Roosevelt 
road. 


Difficult Foundation Work 


The conditions at the site of the structure were such as to 
require expensive foundation construction, it being neces- 
sary to carry the column foundations to bed rock at a depth 
of from 73 to 86 ft. below city datum. This work was con- 
ducted according to the so-called Chicago method, namely, 
open excavation inside of curbed wells ranging from 4 ft. 
to 6 ft. 8 in. in diameter. Nearly six hundred of these 
cylindrical piers or caissons will be required in all, includ- 
ing those for the foundations for the Canal street viaduct. 

The material normally encountered in sinking these cais- 
sons is “Chicago clay,” but on the site of the Burlington im- 
provements, considerable quantities of quicksand overlying 
the rock led to serious difficulties and greatly increased the 
cost of the work. Whereas ordinarily these wells are lagged 
with timber placed in sections as the excavation progresses, 
permitting a uniform diameter of caisson from the top to the 
bottom, the presence of the quicksand required the driving of 
the wood lagging or steel sheet piling in advance of excava- 
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Cross Section Through the Freight House North of Polk Street 


refrigerators, storage room, etc., where other construction 
was adopted. 

The Canal street viaduct is 1,622 ft. long by 100 ft. wide, 
the vertical headroom being 161% ft. from top of rail to the 
underside of the slab or 20 ft. from top of rail to the 
street level at the center of the street. Flat slab reinforced 
concrete construction was used throughout, the longitudinal 
span being 22 ft. while the transverse span is a maximum 
of 30% ft. However, the requirements of the track layout, 
particularly to provide for track leads into the area west of 
the street at intervals throughout the length of the viaduct, 
gave rise to considerable special spacing of the columns. 

The design loading was that required for viaducts in con- 
struction in the city of Chicago and resulted in combined 
dead and live loads of 725 lb. and 585 lb. per sq. ft. respec- 
tively in the center and side panels of the viaduct. At Taylor, 
Polk and Harrison streets, which run at right angles to 
Canal street, the intersections are made at grade, with via- 
ducts extending eastward across the terminal property and 
with ramps extending downward to meet the general street 
level at Clinton street, one block west. The other intersect- 
ing thoroughfares, namely, Forquer street, and Gilpin place, 
make no connection with the viaduct but are brought in on 


tion so that each succeeding tier of sheet piling had to be 
driven inside of the preceding tier; therefore, in order to 
obtain the required bottom diameter of the piers, it was 
necessary to increase the diameter of some caissons several 
feet above the level at which the quicksand was encountered. 

Owing to the fact that the new freight facilities occupy 
the site of the old, it was necessary to carry out the work 
in several stages, the first step of which was to provide a 
temporary freight house south of Polk street to handle in- 
bound freight, so that the existing inbound freight house be- 
tween Harrison and Taylor streets could be abandoned to 
make room for the Union station tracks. Simultaneous with 
this work the portion of the Canal street viaduct from Polk 
street to Roosevelt road was constructed, it being necessary 
to delay the work on the portion of the viaduct north of Polk 
street owing to the fact that the blocking of that street would 
have interfered with the operation of the existing outbound 
freight house. 

The first portion of the new freight house, namely the in- 
bound house adjacent to the Union station tracks, together 
with the 60-ft. driveway immediately to the west of it, was 
completed and placed in operation as a temporary outbound 
house on April 9. This permitted the dismantling of the 
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old outbound house next to Canal street, together with the 
closing of traffic on Canal street between Harrison and Polk 
streets so that work could proceed on the new outbound house 
and on the completion of the new Canal street viaduct to its 
north end at Harrison street. The use of the new inbound 
house as a temporary outbound house has necessitated the 
installation of several more elevators than will be necessary 
for the regular inbound operation and as soon as the new 
outbound house is completed, these elevators will be 
transferred into final position in that house. 

The design and construction of the new freight terminal 
has been directed by W. T. Krausch, engineer of buildings, 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, Chicago. 


Accident Investigations — 
April, May and June* 


HE SIXTEENTH QUARTERLY ISSUE of the summary of 

| train accident investigations, prepared by the Bureau 

of Safety of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 

which is for the months of April, May and June, 1923, was 

issued on September 4. .The report covers 12 collisions and 
8 derailments. 

Below is a list of these accidents, the serial number in the 
first column being that shown in the records of the com- 
mission. The letter ¢ indicates collision and d, derailment. 

The derailment at Durand, Mich., on June 5, was noticed 
in the Railway Age of September 8, page 447. Fifteen of 
the accidents are abstracted below; and four others, of 
relatively less importance, are omitted because of limitations 
of space. 


ACCIDENT INVESTIGATIONS COMPLETED IN SECOND QUARTER OF 1923 


950e Norfolk & Western...........+ccGROMaNGoan, Va... .ccccceces April 2 
951c Toledo, St. Louis & Western...Copeland, O...............00. April 2 
952c Atlantic Coast Line........... cee. WE, Plains: vivee ca van April 5 
oe SL eer eS Se SC eee ree April 10 
O5de Tiltom Central <....ccccecccecce Se en ee April 18 
955d Denver & Rio Grande Western.Grassy, Utah................. May 2 
956¢ N. Y. C. & Mich. Central..... DOPRIONE, Ie 6 bos kwie neccunne May 8 
957c Lake Erie & Western......... Oakland, Ohio..............0- May 16 
Site Cheese, G:F. & Pein ccis ces TEM So fo cd w0 00d: eee May 18 
959d Norfclk Southern............. oy ae a A May 18 
eee a, re MUN, Ee tiie sare ccoreno'e wipe May 24 
961d Kew Vork Central........06 6s Van Cortlandt. N. Y . May 27 
962d Cleveland, C. C. & St. L...... Greenwich, Ohio.............. May 31 
963d Grand Trunk Western... ee Re ee June 5 
bo ae nee Greenebore, MM. C...ccvsccess June 7 
165c Michigan Central...........006 PRUNE, WHION yi s 0c eeveens June 12 
966c icago & Western Indiana....Chicago, Tll...........cccecee June 15 
967d Delaware & Hudson........... ea. ee See ee Tune 19 
968c Chicago & E. Ill. and Wabash..Danville, Ill................. June 25 
969d St. Louis-San Francisco....... Linton, ENRON June 28 


Abstracts of Reports 


Norfolk & Western, Shenandoah, Va., April 2.—Colli- 
sion at 6:40 a. m. between a yard locomotive, moving south, 
and two locomotives coupled together, moving north, both 
trains at low speed, killing the fireman of the southbound 
engine. The inspector finds that the whole crew of the south- 
bound engine and the hostler in charge of the leading north- 
bound engine neglected to maintain a proper lookout. 

Toledo, St. Louis & Western, Copeland, Ohio, April 2.— 
Eastbound extra freight train 151, moving at about 25 miles 
an hour, ran into the rear of a preceding extra, wrecking 
the caboose and one car of the leading train. One car in 
this train, containing naptha, caught fire and a part of the 
wreck was burnt up. The conductor of the leading train 
was killed and four other employees were injured. This 
collision occurred about 11:55 p. m. and the men in charge 
of the leading train are held at fault for not using fusees, 
its speed having been reduced to about 12 miles an hour. 
It also appears that the red tail lights were imperfectly dis- 





*Gcvernment accident investigations, 1921-1923; quarterly reports abstracted 


in the Railway Age: 
1921—No. 7 July 2,1921,p. 35 asa 12 Sept. 2,1922,p. 426 
No. 13 Dec. 30, 1922, p. 1239 


No. 8 Sept. . 1921, p. 459 

No. 9 Dec. 10, 1921, p. 1145 No. 14 Mar. 24, 1923, p. 815 
10 June 10, 1922, p. 1343 1923—No. 15 July 21, 1923, p. 117 

No. 16 In this issue 


No. 
—No. 11 June 17, 1922. p. 1483 
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played one light being fixed on each side of a freight car, 
near the middle door, so that, while moving on a curve, the 
outside light would be invisible from the point of view of a 
following train; also that the ten-minute time interval pre- 
scribed by the rules had not been maintained at the station 
two miles back. The inspector found lax operating methods 
and non-conformity of rules, which conditions should be 
promptly corrected. 

On the Erie Railroad, near Jersey City, N. J., on April 
4, there was a rear collision (not reported on by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission), which was due to a signal 


failure. Eastbound passenger train No. 614, moving at 
moderate speed, ran into the rear of eastbound passenger 
No. 112. The rear car of the leading train was somewhat 


damaged and seven passengers were slightly injured. The 
engineman of train 614 was misled by a false clear indica- 
tion; a semaphore failed to move to the stop position by rea- 
son of the blade-grip wedging against the side of the channel 
iron supporting the signal mechanism. The engineman and 
fireman of train No. 614 were arrested by the city police, but 
were soon released. 

Atlantic Coast Line, Bond’s Mill, Fla., April 5.—Colli- 
sion between southbound express train No. 83, consisting of 
express cars and empty sleeping cars, and a northbound extra 
freight; fireman of freight killed and two other employees 
injured. One car in No. 83 was destroyed and 12 in the 
freight were ditched and mostly demolished. The south- 
bound train had received an order to wait at De Leon Springs 
until 2:30 a. m. but the engineman, for some reason which 
he could not explain, misread this order and called it 2:20 
a. m.; and he ran past the meeting point; and the collision 
occurred about 2:22. ‘The conductor and engineman both 
had neglected to show copies of orders to their subordinates, 
the engineman explaining that he had found his fireman to 
be somewhat illiterate; but on this occasion he did not tell 
either the fireman or the head brakeman the contents of the 
train order. The conductor had sent orders to the engineman 
by a brakeman, including both Form 19 and Form 31. A 
contributing cause was the running of the freight against the 
superior train in disregard of the rule requiring the superior 
train to be cleared 10 minutes. The rule prescribing 10 
minutes leeway appears to have been habitually disregarded; 
and the inspector says that the officers of the road should 
take prompt and efficient measure to see that these and all 
other rules are obeyed. Less than two months before this 
collision, Trainmaster Hansell had issued an order forbid- 
ding this theft of time; but in response to questions, Mr. 
Hansell said that this order was merely a safety measure, and 
that he had not observed infractions of the rule. This order 
reads: 


‘ALL CONDUCTORS AND ENGINEERS: 


“It has been brought to my attenticn_that close runs are being. made by 
inferior trains against superior trains. In cther words, ‘smoking in.’ This 
is dangerous and the company does nct expect such chances to be taken. You 
are liable to kill your very best friend and destroy a Ict of valuable property 
as well as lose your job that you have worked for, for years. -Stop making 
these close runs before you are sorry. 


Texas & Pacific, Colorado, Tex., April 10.—Westbound 
passenger train No. 15, moving at about 11 miles an hour, 
was derailed by the breaking of a rail, and the locomotive 
was overturned. The engineman was killed and two pas- 
sengers were injured. The rail which failed was about 20 
years old and was found broken into eight pieces. Tests 
were made which showed that its strength in a lateral di- 
rection was very much less than its strength when tested in 
a downward direction. The rail was very brittle, and the 
nosing of the locomotive is believed to have been the prox- 
imate cause of the rupture. 

Illinois Central, Hammond, La., April 18.—Northbound 
extra freight train No. 853, moving at from 15 to 35 miles 
an hour, about 1:30 a. m. ran into the rear of extra freight 
949 which had been stopped to do some switching; and 
the engineman of No. 853 was killed. Three other employees 
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were injured. A car containing alcohol caught fire and, with 
the caboose and four other cars, was destroyed. The in- 
spector concludes that the engineman of 853 was not in 
possession of his faculties, as he disregarded two automatic 
block signals, one cautionary and one stop; and besides this 
he was within yard limits, requiring the speed to be under 
control. The fireman had been in service only two days 
but he had noticed that the engineman appeared to be very 
drowsy; and because of his failure to arouse him, or to 
take other action, and especially as the rule requires firemen 
to call signal indications to enginemen, he is held to be open 
to severe censure. The report calls attention again to the 
need of an automatic train control system to supplement ex- 
isting signal systems. 

Denver & Rio Grande Western, Grassy, Utah, May 2.— 
Eastbound passenger train No. 2 was derailed on a de- 
scending grade of about one per cent, while moving at about 
45 miles an hour, and the locomotive and seven cars were 
ditched, some of them falling down a bank. Four pas- 
sengers, two employees and one trespasser were killed and 
62 passengers, nine employees and three other persons were 
injured. ‘The inspector believes that the tender of the lead- 
ing locomotive was the first vehicle to leave the track and 
that this was due to the lateral surge of the water in its 
tank, combined with unevenness in the track and the speed 
of the train. The swash plates in the tenders of both of the 
engines were insufficient. The train had traveled for three 
miles at about 48 miles an hour and the estimates of the 
speed by the trainmen, lower than this rate, are not ac- 
cepted by the inspector. The tenders in question had four 
8-in. and two 24-in. swash plates on each side, to lessen 
backward and forward surge of the water and three 8-in. 
plates used as stiffeners on the back sheet and to lessen lateral 
surge. All of these plates were % in. thick and extended 
the full height of the cistern. The truck side bearings of 
these tenders are 3214 in. from the center line of the center 
pin to the center line of the side bearing which is 4% in. out- 
side of the gage line of the track; the clearance of these 
bearings was 3% in. After the accident a test was made 
with a tender of this type loaded with eight tons of coal and 
22 in. of water; and the water surged laterally with such 
force that the cover of the cistern was raised frequently. 

Detroit, Mich. (Collision on yard tracks used by the New 
York Central and the Michigan Central), May 8, 1923.— 
New York Central engine 5640, moving backward, collided 
with a Michigan Central engine, at a point where the tracks 
of the two roads converge. Both engines were moving slowly 
and were not much damaged, but the Michigan Central fire- 
man was fatally injured. Movements at this intersection 
of tracks are controlled by a target which signifies “proceed” 
to New York Central trains when it is in a vertical posi- 
tion; “proceed” for Michigan Central trains when horizontal 
and “stop” for all trains when it is in a diagonal position. 
The normal position of the target is vertical. It is a board, 
pivoted in the center. The inspector believes that both of 
the enginemen misunderstood the indication. The testimony 
was so conflicting as to be useless and the principal conclu- 
sion of the report is that a signal which “leaves so much to 
the imagination” is unsafe. The firemen of both engines 
were in a position to observe the proximity of the engines, 
and had either of them maintained a proper lookout this 
collision could have been averted. 

Lake Erie & Western, Oakland, Ohio, May 16.—East- 
bound passenger train No. 2 ran past the station at Oakland, 
where it should have stopped, according to train order 
No. 56, and collided with westbound freight No. 53, which 
had been brought to a stop about 2,100 ft. east of the east 
switch. The engineman of No. 2 was killed and eight pas- 
sengers and five employees and other persons were injured. 
The collision occurred about 2:15 p. m. on a slight curve. 
Oakland is only a passing track, midway between two block 
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signal stations and this meet was made by a train order, 
Form 19. The fireman of No. 2 received the order and read 
it to the engineman, who looked at it but did not read it 
aloud, and then placed it in his pocket. This engineman had 
been suffering from facial erysipelas and his face was badly 
swollen; moreover, the fireman thought that the engineman’s 
mind was not on his duties, as he made no effort to stop the 
train. The inspector is unable to decide the cause of his 
failure but seems to think that perhaps he became in- 
sensible before the collision. His body was so badly muti- 
lated that it could not be determined whether or not he 
died before the collision occurred. The conductor and 
the brakeman, sitting in the rear car of the three-car train, 
were paying no attention whatever to the operation of their 
train, for which negligence “there is no excuse.” They 
allowed the train to pass the meeting point without noting 
the fact. They heard no whistle signal from the engineman 
indicating approach to a meeting point, yet they took no 
action. The fireman was inexperienced. 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, Selden, Kans., May 18, 
4:42 a. m.—Westbound passenger train No. 39 ran past the 
switch at which it should have entered a siding, and col- 
lided with eastbound passenger No. 6, standing on the main 
track; one fireman killed, two passengers injured. The 
engineman of No. 39, losing his bearings in a dense fog, 
failed to apply brakes soon enough. This collision was re- 
ported in the Railway Age of June 23, 1923, page 1662. 

Texas & Pacific, Dothan, Tex., May 24, 2:40 a. m.—East- 
bound passenger train No. 16, standing at the outgoing end 
of a long side track, was run into by westbound passenger 
No. 15, which was moving at about 35 miles an hour. Both 
locomotives were damaged and one wooden car was crushed. 
A fire broke out shortly after the collision and destroyed 
the wreckage of the first three cars of No. 15. The train 
porter of No. 16, who was on his way to the switch to let his 
train out of the siding, was killed, as were six trespassers; 
and six passengers and five employees were injured. The 
collision was due to a maliciously misplaced switch. The 
inspector concludes that the lamp of the switch which, ac- 
cording to several witnesses, was showing all right, had been 
taken off the switch stand and had been fastened with wires 
so as not to show that the switch was set for the side track. 

Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago &. St. Louis, Greenwich, 
Ohio, May 31.—Eastbound freight train No. 60 was derailed 
by the breaking of a journal, and one car fouled the west- 
bound track and caused the derailment of westbound freight 
No. 91. A brakeman in this train was killed and two other 
employees were injured. The journal broke because it was 
overheated as a result of not being lubricated. A new pair 
of wheels had been applied but one of the journals was not 
attended to by the oiler. Oiler Schuffner said that he packed 
three boxes under this car and was just about to pack the 
fourth when the whistle sounded to quit work; and he quit. 
The assistant car foreman was notified but, because of a mis- 
taken impression, he went to the wrong side of the car, and 
afterward went away assuming that the car had been 
properly oiled when in fact he had not examined the one 
box that had not been oiled. Because of the absence of 
smoke, there being no packing in the journal box, the over- 
heating was not discovered by the trainmen. 

Chicago & Western Indiana, Chicago, Ill., June 15.—A 
northbound freight of the Chesapeake & Ohio, standing at 
the junction at 80th street at 3:55 p. m. was run into at 
the rear by a following C. & O. freight, moving at about 30 
miles an hour or faster. The caboose and two cars were de- 
stroyed, the locomotive was overturned and the engineman 
was killed. Four other employees were injured. This col- 
lision occurred on the northbound freight track, where no 
block signal system is in use. Engineman Hammond, who 
was killed, is held to have neglected to maintain a proper 
lookout and also to have neglected the speed rule, as he was 
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approaching a point at which all trains are required to stop; 
and the inspector believes that he was racing with a train 
of the Pennsylvania, the line of which road is adjacent on the 
right-hand side. The witnesses, however, gave no direct 
and satisfactory testimony as to whether the trains were 
racing or not. The conductor, who was on the locomotive, 
thought the situation sufficiently dangerous to tell the engine- 
man to reduce speed; but the engineman did not heed the 
warning, and the conductor is held blameworthy for not hav- 
ing then taken steps himself to stop the train. The flag- 
man did not go back as far as he might have gone. 

Delaware & Hudson, Prompton, Pa., June 19.—South- 
bound passenger train No. 580 was derailed while moving at 
about 20 miles an hour, and the engineman was killed. One 
other employee was injured. The cause was the loosening 
of a locomotive truck wheel. After the wreck the wheel was 
forced off the axle, and then on again; but there is no 
definite conclusion as to the exact cause of its loosening. 
The engineman had stated that the locomotive was out of 
tram but nothing was found in the condition of the engine 
to confirm this; and the wheel flanges showed no material 
sign of wear. 

Danville, Ill., June 25, 7:52 a. m—Westbound passenger 
train No. 9 of the Wabash Railroad ran into northbound 
passenger train No. 4 of the Chicago & Eastern Illinois at 
the crossing of the two roads, about 600 ft. north of the 
C. & E. I. station. Nine passengers, seven employees and 
four other persons were injured. The signals at this cross- 
ing are not interlocked and trains on both roads are stopped 
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before crossing. A white and a red ball, suspended from a 
14-ft. crossarm, 32 ft. high, convey the right to proceed; 
a red ball for the Wabash and white for the C. & E. I.; red 
and white displayed together indicate stop on both roads. 
The C. & E. I. train, moving slowly, ran a short distance 
beyond the fouling point and its locomotive was struck by 
the locomotive of the Wabash train. The Wabash train 
had a clear signal and the inspector does not accept the state- 
ment of the engineman of the C. & E. I. that he had seen 
the signal displayed clear for his train before he started 
from the station. It appears that his attention had been at- 
tracted by a train order signal, which is beyond the crossing, 
and the conclusion is that he did not watch the crossing 
signal. 

St. Louis-San Francisco, Linton, Kansas, June 28.—South 
bound passenger train No. 117, moving at about 50 miles an 
hour, was derailed on a curve of 2 deg. 2 min. and the loco- 
motive and first two cars were overturned. The fireman was 
killed and 27 passengers and 7 trainmen were injured. The 
inspector believes that the derailment was due to the over- 
turning of a rail on the outside of the curve, because of in- 
sufficient strength in the track for so high a speed. The 
weight of the locomotive and tender was about 213 tons, and 
the track was of 85 lb. rails 33 ft. long single-spiked to 
about 20 hardwood ties to each rail. The ballast consisted 
of 12 in. of chats. The report says that the track was only 
fairly well maintained. Some ties had not been spiked, some 
had spikes with broken heads and there’ were numerous 
loose spikes. 


Traveling Engineers Hold Annual Convention 


Meeting at Chicago Emphasizes Economies in Operating 
Locomotives Over Two or More Divisions 


KEEN INTEREST was manifested by the members of 
A the Traveling Engineers’ Association, at the thirty- 

first annual convention, in the possibilities for the 
extension of locomotive runs over more than one operating 
division. This was one of the most important subjects dis- 
cussed during the meeting. 


President Kerby’s Address 


The convention was held at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, 
September 11 to 14, inclusive, with Frederick Kerby (B. 
& O.), president of the association, presiding. In his open- 
ing address President Kerby spoke in part as follows: 

One year ago today all of our railroads were in the midst 
of one of the largest strikes in their history. During the 
strike the motive power and rolling stock reached the worst 
condition we have known for some time, just when the coun- 
try was most in need of good equipment to handle its heavy 
business. But the roads have now recovered and have han- 
dled the largest business in their history. This was brought 
about by peace and the co-operation of all interested as well 
as by the energetic and economical management of the of- 
ficers, in which the members of this association deserve some 
of the credit for the part they have taken. 

The railroads loaded more than four million freight cars 
in both May and June of this year, the heaviest traffic ever 
carried by American railroads in a similar period. Despite 
the record-breaking movement, the number of freight cars in 
good repair and immediately available for use continued to 
increase, so that on July 31 a surplus of 76,453 serviceable 
freight cars was recorded. Team work and co-operation 


among the railroads and the shippers, and among the men 
within the various organizations, brought this about. 

To meet the heaviest transportation demands in the his 
tory of America, the railroads fixed high standards of op- 
eration efficiency: First, 85 per cent of the locomotives in 
serviceable condition by October 1; second, 95 per cent of 
the freight cars in serviceable condition by October 1; third, 
30 tons of freight as the average car load; fourth, 30 miles 
per day as the average car movement. In progressing toward 
this goal, the railroads as a whole increased the number of 
serviceable locomotives from 75.9 per cent on January 1, 
1923, to 83.8 per cent on July 1, with three months more 
to make the other 1.2 per cent, which they will do. They 
increased the number of freight cars in serviceable condition 
from 90.5 per cent on January 1, 1923, to 91.6 per cent on 
July 1, with 3.4 per cent to make in three months, which 
they will do. The heavy loading of cars for all of the 
railroads increased from 27.8 tons in April to 28 tons in 
May, the last month for which complete data is available. 
The railroads increased the average daily movement of 
freight cars from 27.3 miles in April to 29.6 miles in May, 
as compared with 22.7 miles in May, 1922. With the addi- 
tional new locomotives and new cars that are now ordered and 
will be delivered by October 1, the roads are in better con- 
dition to handle the increased traffic than ever before. We 
are a prime factor in accomplishing this work, and that is 
one of the reasons for our being here today. 

Any railroad officer who does not feel that there is suffi- 
cient benefit derived from these conventions to send his men 
is not properly informed in the reports that you give him 
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on your return from the meetings. Efficiency in railroad 
work is a matter of education and experience and is mostly 
obtained through association with others. 


Address by G. M. Basford 


Wednesday afternoon the association was addressed by 
G. M. Basford, who suggested that the new operating con- 
ditions required by the highly developed medern locomotive 
present a great opportunity for the association. Speaking 
in part as follows, Mr. Basford gave his opinion of the direc- 
tion in which this opportunity would be found: 

“In its history of 31 years of consistent constructive work 
this association has been perfectly preparing for one of the 
greatest services that can be rendered to the railroads. Dur- 
ing the latter half of this period the creators and builders 
of locomotives have transformed them from crudity into an 
advanced state of perfected development. With respect to 
efficiency today they are fully prepared for comparison with 
power plants of equal capacity—either stationary or marine. 
What stationary or marine power plants of 3,000 to 4,500 
hp. capacity can operate at the rate of 1.83 lb. of coal per 
hp. hour? You have contributed to this progress and you 
more than any other agency can render the progress most 
effective in performance. 

“You are highly regarded not only as an organization 
but as vitally necessary railroad officers and as individuals. 
You are operating men no matter to whom you report. You 
have the advantage of a knowledge of the locomotive itself, 
of its handling and also of railroad operation. Strictly op- 
erating officers are handicapped by lack of time to know 
what you know of the machine. Strictly mechanical men 
lack the opportunity to know what you know of railroad 
operation. Moreover, you have the opportunity for intimate 
contact with operating officers to interpret to them the mean- 
ing of the improved power plant that is in their hands. 

“There is much the locomotive is ready to do to increase 
the capacity of a line and to reduce the cost of moving tons, 
but other things are involved to prepare its way. Many im- 
portant operating improvements have already started and are 
working wonderfully well. They need your active assistance 
and continuous support. Let us glance at a few of them. 
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“Operation of one track of a double track line in the 
reverse direction saves many idle hours for equipment and 
for men. Scheduling freights, watchful tonnage rating, de- 
termination of most economical speeds, the ‘turn around’ 
plan, operation of traffic by signals without train orders, the 
substitution of ‘19’ orders for ‘31’ orders, ‘main trackers.’ 
long locomotive runs, machine handling of outlying siding 
switches, application of train control without limiting ¢a- 
pacity of track and of equipment—all these are matters 
wherein your influence and help are needed. 

“Think of a ‘main tracker’ saving an hour in every 88 
miles or 12.5 hours in 1,100 miles. Think of 53 per cent 
increases in locomotive mileage by increasing the length of 
runs. Locomotives have been designed and built for short 
runs. They will be designed and built for long ones. Your 
influence in this will be very great. 

“You have remarkable power over the question of loco- 
motive terminals and their equipment, coal and ash facilities, 
the washing of boilers, the firing up of engines and the all- 
important boiler water question. Your printed records are 
filled with accomplishments mainly on the mechanical side 
of these questions. It now remains to reveal that everything 
you do is really an operating and not a mechanical function. 

“It is an impressive fact that with all its increased com- 
plication to provide its increased power the physical task 
of running a locomotive is easier than it ever was. But how 
about the handling to get the necessary work from the new 
locomotive? As the locomotive began to approach the stage 
of efficiency of stationary power plants with turbines and 
condensers, as it began to increase its power per pound of 
metal and per pound of fuel, the difference in performance 
because of difference in handling on the road became greater. 
This presents an ever new problem in the education and 
training of the men who fire and who run the locomotives 
of today and those will run the locomotives of the future. 

“It is most important that the new locomotive power 
plant should not be hampered in its earning capacity by 
limitations that are a legacy from the days of light power. 
No one else can do as much to make the locomotives of today 
and those that are to come earn what they should earn as 
the traveling engineer.” 


Economy of Long Locomotive Runs 


The committee received answers to questionnaires from 
numerous roads. The information gathered from the ques- 
tionnaires will be referred to throughout the discus- 
sion, 

In the following table the term “Past Practices” refers 
to the operation of locomotives in both passenger and freight 
service over one operating division, the operating mileage 
varying with the length of the division. By the term “Pres- 
ent Practice” the committee refers to the mileage that is now 
being regularly operated in freight or passenger service, 
many roads reporting the extension of runs to more than one 
division, though it seems that the extension of runs in freight 
service has not gone as far as the extension in passenger 
service. 


MILEAGE OF LocoMotive RuNs IN PASSENGER SERVICE 


Past Present Increased 
Roads practice practice mileage 

SI iii i incl aan elit in Sella 144-187 331 187-144 
vr dpann& teste au ea eenxws 101-175 175 174-100 
Ez.» pidsheyniace aie ay awa 173 375 202 
RSE ES eer ee 161 289 128 
> hig Gane @eaa wae aie we 100-183 234-300 134-117 
i < ukedavawvebnrnsawus 303 603 300 


On the M. K. & T. runs of 678 miles, on the Union Pa- 
cific, 484 miles to 564 miles, and on the Burlington 483 
miles, stand out as examples of high mileage which can be 
made per run with passenger locomotives. Sixteen roads 


reported substantial increases in the mileage per locomotive 
run, in most cases this increase amounting to double the 
former practice. The questionnaire was only sent to 18 roads 
concerning which the practice of extending locomotive runs 
had been given more or less publicity. 


Decrease in Number of Locomotives 


While at many points it has been found possible to in- 
crease the mileage of individual runs by 100 per cent, it has 
not always followed that the average miles per locomotive in 
the group considered would amount to 100 per cent, though 
the average mileage per period of time has shown substantial 
increases, ranging from 30 per cent to 100 per cent. At sev- 
eral places the same service is being maintained with one- 
half the power which was formerly required. In the an- 
swers to the questionnaires, one road reported five engines 
now covering the service formerly requiring nine engines; 
on another road two engines are used as against four en- 
gines; on another five engines are used as against six; on an- 
other 26 engines are used as against 52; another shows 38 
as against 40; another shows six engines as against 11, 
while another shows 47 as against 54 engines. 

From the reports it is evident that the cost of handling 
power per dispatchment varies largely in different parts of 
the country. At one large eastern terminal the present cost 
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of dispatchment is in the vicinity of $12 and the present 
mode of operation reduces the dispatchments from that point 
by 28 per day; in other words, it can be claimed that there 
is a direct saving at this point of $336 a day, which amounts 
to approximately $10,000 per month resulting from running 
the engines over two divisions. It is proper to claim the 
present cost per dispatchment when multiplied by the num- 
ber of dispatchments saved, as a saving to be credited to the 
extension of locomotive runs. 

The cost per individual dispatchment resulting from this 
change seems to have decreased materially at many points. 
This decrease seems to result from the more efficient han- 
dling of the particular terminal, due probably to reducing its 
capacity to normal. One example of this increase in effi- 
ciency at the terminal is shown by the reduction in cost per 
locomotive dispaiched from $8.39 to $4.20, another reduc- 
tion from $12.99 to $11.72, another from $16.60 to $12.70, 
and another from $14.03 to $9.89. 


Increasing Railroad Capacity 


At one of the eastern terminals where passenger facilities 
are overcrowded, it is noted that by running engines through 
this terminal there are saved for each eastbound engine op- 
erated three movements per engine through an interlocking 
plant, four movements for each westbound engine through 
a second interlocking plant, two movements per engine over 
a draw-bridge, and in fact this particular terminal was so 
crowded at times that it was almost impossible to find 
storage room for locomotives while awaiting trains when 
power was changed at this point. Running the locomotives 
through this terminal avoided the necessity of having to 
find this storage room. At another point on the New York 
Central where freight and passenger business was handled 
through the same terminal considerable reduction in ter- 
minal delays to freight trains has been avoided by running 
passenger engines through this terminal. 


Practice Required by Longer Runs 


The reports from questionnaires indicate that in places it 
is necessary to fill grease cups at intermediate terminals, at 
other points it is necessary to shovel coal ahead, while some 
of the roads report that coal passers on the engines are mak- 
ing this unnecessary. No attention is given to the fire, other 
than a program of education for the fireman. A similar 
educational program is required for the engineman in re- 
gard to inspection and oiling. Several railroads report that 
a stop is made for additional coal enroute. 

It has been found advisable on most roads undertaking 
the extension of runs to begin with a few runs and gradually 
increase the number until all the runs available are so op- 
erated. On the New York Central it was found necessary 
to instruct enginemen to watch both cylinder and journal lu- 
brication more closely than had formerly been necessary. 
Enginemen were instructed to report personally to the re- 
lieving engineman relative to locomotive conditions as ob- 
served during his run, and at the final terminal the report 
was made to include all items observed by all enginemen op- 
erating the engine since leaving the initial terminal. It was 
also found necessary to follow these terminal reports quite 
closely to insure that the enginemen were giving them proper 
attention. 

The most difficult matter in the education of the fireman 
was with respect to the sort of fire to be brought into the 
terminal at which he is relieved. This instruction plan 
changed his manner of firing to insure as nearly as possible 
at all times a clean fire, with some grades of coal requiring 
a slight shaking of the grates possibly twice on the division, 
while with other grades of coal a slight shaking of the 
grates possibly three or four times. 

The reports from the extension of runs on the New York 
Central indicate that at the start when the first few trains 
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were operated and the supervision was very close, the engine 
failures were reduced very materially, and at the present 
time when all trains which can be handled are so operated, 
the engine failures apparently are not affected by the mile- 
age which the locomotive makes. Analysis of a large num- 
ber of these locomotive failures show that the majority take 
place on the first division over which the locomotive op- 
erates. The analyses further prove that the mileages of the 
individual runs have little or no effect upon the number of 
engine failures accumulated. 


Effect on Schedules 


From the replies to the questionnaire it is evident that 
locomotive terminal time has been slightly increased. The 
time allowance at terminals, for instance, @m one road in- 
creased from 6 hr. 55 min. to 8 hr. 29 min.; another road re- 
ports an increase from 7 hr. 30 min. to 10 hr. 8 min.; an- 
other road reports at one end of the run terminal time of 
6 hr. 40 min, and at the other end of the run terminal time 
of 15 hr. 45 min. One road reports an average terminal 
time of 6 hr., this including only running repairs; another 
road reports terminal time of 12 hr.; another from 7 to 9 
hr, while another road reports a short turn-around of 3 hr. 
and long turn-around from 10 to 12 hr. 

The effect on passenger train schedules is nil. It has been 
found that the terminal time allowed through passenger 
trains is practically sufficient to do whatever work has been 
found necessary on the engine, and in a great many cases 
this work is completed in a shorter time than would have 
been required to change engines. 


Terminal Savings 


The importance of the saving in coal which results from 
increasing locomotive runs over two or more divisions should 
be given consideration. A large quantity of coal is lost in 
the operation of cleaning the locomotive fire and more coal is 
necessary in the re-building of the fire. This is estimated to 
be from one to two tons per engine dispatched, and with coal 
costing from $3.50 to $5.00 per ton, it is an item of im- 
portance in the reduction of expenses. 

Another item of terminal saving is the cost of deadhead- 
ing the engine between passenger or freight terminal and the 
roundhouse. Many roundhouses are located at consider- 
able distances from the terminal and it is necessary to make 
a mileage allowance for the crews moving these engines 
back and forth. At one of the eastern terminals this amounts 
to 56 cents per dispatchment. 

In answer to the questionnaire, the saving in operating ex- 
pense on one road amounts to 49 per cent; on another a sav- 
ing of $5.33 per dispatchment with one-half the dispatch- 
ments formerly made in operation, and coupled with this a 
saving of one-half the locomotives and of one-fifth of the 
fuel consumption when expressed on a unit basis. Another 
road reports an estimate of $9,500 per month saving in pas- 
senger service and $3,500 per month in freight service. An- 
other road reports a saving of crew expenses of $503 and 
engine house expenses of $13,962 per month. Another road 
reports a saving in operating expenses of $8,943. Another 
road reports a saving of $2,418 per month, while another 
road reports a saving of $10,000 per month. 


Difficulties of Increasing Locomotive Runs 


No information was obtainable from questionnaires as to 
the difficulties experienced from increasing the mileage per 
locomotive run, possibly due to the fact that the difficulties 
had been overcome. 

On the New York Central the one difficulty which has 
given the most trouble has been the water. By close super- 
vision and test observations, this difficulty was overcome and 
very little trouble is now experienced. 

Water and the education of enginemen and firemen, and 
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the question of coal and lubrication represent the total of the 
difficulties which have been experienced with this new meth- 
od of operation. The matter of assigned engines to trains 
is a difficulty present at all times and is probably slightly 
enlarged by lengthening runs of locomotives. On the New 
York Central it has been found necessary to supervise the 
power assignments rather closely in order to insure an as- 
signed engine on a regular train. 

The report is signed by W. L. Robinson (B. & O.), Chair- 
man, Edward R. Boa (N. Y. C.), Wm. Daze (A T. & S. 
F.), D. J Bergin (Wabash), and J. A. Cooper (Erie). 


Discussion 


In answer to a question the chairman of the committee 
stated that savings reported in the paper were clear savings 
and not obtained at one terminal at the expense of another. 
The importance of good water, good fuel and the co-opera- 
tion of the crews in getting maximum results from long 
locomotive runs was emphasized. In one instance six crews 
handle three locomotives over a 400-mile division, each crew 
always operating the same locomotive and thus obviating the 
disadvantages of pooling. The chairman emphasized the fact 
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that long locomotive runs do not necessarily imply pooling 
of locomotives. Several members maintained that the op- 
eration of locomotives over two or more divisions is not a 
panacea for all ills, but must be governed by local conditions, 
Some other points of interest were developed as follows: 
(1) It is not best to pass terminals with repair facilities 
and allow locomotives to lay over at small points where 
necessary repairs cannot be made. (2) Without careful 
planning, lay-overs will frequently absorb additional mileage 
gained by long runs. (3) Locomotives operating succcess- 
fully over divisions with low ruling grades frequently can- 
not be used on extended runs over the next division because 
of a high ruling grade. (4) Intermediate fuel and water 
facilities must be considered; also the mileage obtained be- 
tween shoppings. These factors must all be considered before 
lengthening locomotive runs with the expectation of marked 
operating economies. The favorable influence of the Superior 
flue blower in facilitating long locomotive runs was testified 
to by several members. In general, the advantages of lony 
runs as pointed out in the paper were admitted by members 
of the association, who feel that this practice will be greatly 
extended in the future. 


The Work of the Traveling Engineer 


In considering the questions, “How can the work of the 
traveling engineer be made more effective? and, Can the 
usual number of traveling engineers properly take care of the 
duties expected of them?” the members of the committee 
realize that this is a subject of importance and that their 
task is not a light one. We know of no position of which there 
is a greater difference of opinion than regarding the qualifica- 
tions and duties of the traveling engineer. A traveling en- 
gineer’s knowledge of his work and duties is a big asset 
towards making his work effective—still we do not believe 
he must be a past master in all that pertains to a locomotive. 
His personality and the way he deals with the men under 
his direct supervision, also with the officers and associates 
in his work, has a material effect on results obtained. He 
should be a man whose name carries weight with both officers 
and men, one having the courage of his convictions to say 
“Ves” or “No” as the case may require, not given to seeking 
for petty things to criticize, yet not allowing careless and in- 
different work or violation of rules to go unnoticed. He 
should cultivate the faculty of seeing both sides to every 
question, controlling his temper and getting along with all 
kinds of men, remembering that much of his success lies 
within himself. He should shun “gum shoeing” as there is 
nothing that will more quickly cause his men to lose con- 
fidence in him and consequently lessen the results of his 
endeavor. 

The position of traveling engineer is what the name im- 
plies; that is, one who travels or puts in the major portion 
of his time riding on the engines with the engineers and fire- 
men, it being understood that his training has been such that 
he is a competent critic of the condition of an engine and the 
work of the engineer and fireman. 

By frequently riding on the engines he can keep in such 
close touch with his power that defective conditions which 
cause fuel losses and are detrimental to good locomotive 
operation can be detected and handled for correction before 
they become serious. Also, when he has young and inex- 
perienced engineers and firemen he is in the right place to 
learn how they are doing their work and put them right when 
such is necessary. 

The traveling engineer should use his best ingenuity to 
instill a spirit of honest endeavor in the enginemen so they 
will use the engines, fuel, tools and supplies in their care as 
though they purchased them themselves. The success or 


failure of the traveling engineer’s efforts depend very much 
not only upon his own mental attitude, but upon that of his 
enginemen and upon the support he gets from his master me- 
chanic as well as the co-operation of the roundhouse foreman. 
If his superiors have him doing part of every man’s work, 
from the call boy to the superintendent, and holding investiga- 
tions of all delays, staying in terminals in order to instruct 
flue-borers, etc., he cannot do justice to his work. He will not 
have time to ride each engine on his division at least a short 
distance every 30 or 40 days, nor to instruct such of his en- 
ginemen as need close supervision. 

From the foregoing we do not want to be understood as 
advocating that the traveling engineer should put in all of 
his time on the road and none at the shops, roundhouses or 
terminals, and assisting at investigations. When an engine 
fails for steam or fails to make the time and handle the 
tonnage, and the engine is not found to be defective—when 
handling calls for an investigation and where damage is 
done on account of rough handling and in case of emergency, 
he should hold or attend investigations, as his knowledge 
gained by long experience and service in the transportation 
department is of importance and value to the superintendent 
in many questions involving transportation. The same thing 
applies to the master mechanic, who should consider the 
traveling engineer his trusted assistant, and one to be con- 
sulted in many things connected with the successful upkeep 
and handling of engines. He should see that the recom- 
mendations of the traveling engineer are given due considera- 
tion and that the reported defects are corrected. If the travel- 
ing engineer is allowed to follow up his work and is given 
the authority which the position deserves, his services will 
be most effective. Otherwise the usual number of traveling 
engineers cannot properly take care of the duties expected 
of them. 

The report was signed by J. D. Heyburn (St. L.-S. F.), 
chairman; J. J. Rossiter (N. Y., C. & St. L.), J. T. Sullivan 
(B. R. & P.), B. J. Feeny (I. C.), W. E. Preston (Sou.). 


Discussion 


Emphasis was placed by a number of the members who 
took part in the discussion on personality as the most im- 
portant factor in the success of the traveling engineer. He 
must inspire a degree of loyalty and support such that the 
crews will do as well or even better by themselves as they do 
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when the traveling engineer is with them, or his work will 
be a failure. The importance of this quality in dealing with 
shop forces was also referred to. Observation has shown 
that the road foreman who inspires a spirit of co-operation 
in the enginehouse foreman by fairness and direct dealing 
succeeds in getting attention to mechanical conditions which 
he wants corrected, with less delay and friction than the one 
who relies on reports through official channels. The need 
for improvement in the character of work reports was also 
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touched on, having become so unreliable under the pooling 
system, that they are a source of unnecessary expense to the 
railroads. This condition, it was pointed out, is one which 
should be corrected by the traveling engineer. Because of 
the impossibility of giving close attention to all locomotives 
and crews under his supervision, several speakers empha- 
sized the importance of some reports showing the condition 
of all locomotives and the performance of the crews as a 
guide to the traveling engineer in concentrating his attention. 


Results of Feedwater Treatment 


The Kansas City Southern, traversing a territory from the 
Missouri river to the Gulf of Mexico, has experienced a 
water condition, encountered on only a few other roads, which 
has been the cause of excessive boiler maintenance costs on the 
first district and the terminal division where all engines are 
furnished water from the Missouri river. This water con- 
tains from eight to 30 grains of incrusting solids to the gal- 
lon, depending on the stage of the river. 

During the low water stage of the river when the water 
was very hard most damage was done to boilers, due to cor- 
rosion and pitting and frequent failures from leaking and 
bursted flues, required renewals of these parts. 

In November, 1921, water treating plants were put into 
operation at both terminals and five intermediate water sta- 
tions on the first district and the handling of all plants 
turned over to the mechanical engineer, who assigned a 
chemist to look after the proper handling of each station, 
analyzing each water and prescribing the proper amount of 
chemicals necessary. Owing to the frequent changing of the 
water in streams where water is obtained, it is the practice to 
make analysis of the water, both before and after treatment, 
at least once a week, and change the amount of chemicals 
to meet the requirements. 

The pumper or water tender was instructed as to the 
proper methods of handling each plant, such instructions be- 
ing strictly complied with and the water situation success- 
fully handled for a period of 10 months when failures began 
to develop from foaming. Each failure reported was investi- 
gated and in each case found to be the result of improper 
treatment of the water at one or more plants or because the 
boiler had not been washed. Numerous cases of foaming 
during this period from September 1, 1922, to April 1, 1923, 
caused by soap, red cup grease, lye, washing powder and 
other foam producing substances put into water cisterns of 
locomotives during the shopmen’s strike, were charged in 
some cases to the water treatment. 

During the low water stage of the Missouri river the first 
part of this year when the total hardness was as high as 30 
grains to the gallon, it was necessary to use excessive quanti- 
ties of chemicals to reduce this hardness to four or five grains. 
This made the water so light that foaming ensued on engines 
engaged in heavy service. During such periods anti-foam 
compound in quantities of one pint to each 4,000 gal. of 
water is used, which eliminates the foaming difficulties and 
permits of efficient and economical locomotive operation. 

During the shopmen’s strike beginning July 1, 1922, we 
experienced very little boiler or flue leakage on locomotives 
operating with the above treated water and very good results 
and improved engine performance was made possible on the 
second district where locomotives only received approximately 
20 per cent treated water. 

Flues removed from locomotive boilers operating on the 
treated water district are not altogether free from scale, as 
the locomotive was either in service before the advent of feed 
water treatment or was sometimes run for several trips at a 
time over other territory where treated water is not avail- 
able. The number of hot work boilermakers has been re- 











duced 50 per cent in the main terminal since starting the 
soda ash and lime treatment, which is evidence of reduction 
in number of engines with leaky flues and fireboxes and an 
assurance of a longer flue life. 

The old practice of blowing out large quantities of water 
at each water station has been discontinued, and instead the 
blow-off cocks are operated for a few seconds at frequent 
intervals, thus releasing the accumulated sludge adjacent to 
blow-off cocks. 

In the Red river country of Arkansas, Louisiana and Texas 
the water contains such quantities of hardness that heavy 
formation of scale and pitting prevails. Compound is being 
used to avoid scale formation with very satisfactory results. 
When excessive quantities of anti-scale compound are used, 
sometimes foaming results, and to avoid foaming each loco- 
motive is furnished a supply of anti-foaming compound for 
use only in case of foaming. 

In a salt water territory where water contains from 45 to 
65 grains of salt, trouble is experienced from foaming on an 
evaporation of 4,000 gal. of water with boiler of approxi- 
mately 3,200 gal. capacity. The foaming tendency develops 
on a salt concentration of 100 grains and the locomotive be- 
comes almost inoperative on a concentration of 175 grains. 
This difficulty is readily overcome by the use of anti-foam 
compound. The boiler is blown out well every four hours, 
water changed on four days’ performance and washed after 
each seven days’ run. The water consumption averages 870 
gal. per hour, the boiler blow-out releasing about 400 gal. 
on each 4,400 gal. performance, water changed on 28,000 
gal. and boiler washed on an evaporation performance of 
48,000 to 50,000 gal. Under this method of handling, 
locomotives are operated successfully. The evaporation be- 
tween wash-outs could be increased by the greater use of 
blow-off cocks, but the additional cost due to waste of fuel 
would more than offset the costs of wash-outs and fuel for 
firing up. 

It has been the past practice to wash boilers on a calendar- 
day instead of on evaporation performance, which is not satis- 
factory in pooled engine service, as locomotives often work 
from 12 to 20 hours per day in times of heavy traffic move- 
ments. In one locality boiler foaming was found, presumably 
on account of using a certain boiler compound, but upon in- 
vestigation it was found that the engines were being run far 
beyond the limit possible on account of the high concentra- 
tion. The past practice was to wash the boilers every seven 
days. These engines, however, worked from 12 to 20 hours 
a day in pooled service instead of eight hours a day on former 
regular assignment, therefore the evaporation between wash- 
out had been increased from 50,000 (where the concentra- 
tion was great enough to justify wash-outs) to over 110,000 
gal., when excessive foaming developed, making economical 
and efficient locomotive operation an impossibility. 

This difficulty has been overcome by adopting a boiler 
wash-out board to be handled by the engine dispatcher or 
enginehouse clerk who marks up the board every trip the 
enginemakes and when it has made the desired number of 
hours or miles the boiler is washed out. 
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On the Chicago division of the Pere Marquette, between 
Grand Rapids, Mich., and Chicago, and also on the sub- 
division between Holland, Mich., and Pentwater, boiler 
chemicals are in use, while on the territory between Toledo, 
Ohio, and Saginaw, Mich., another compound is being tested. 

One of these compounds is made up in one-pound sticks, 
and is applied by placing from 8 to 16 lb. (according to size 
of boiler) into the several different wash-out holes in the 
boiler after the boiler has been washed. ‘This compound, 
among other ingredients, contains treated mercury, which 
attacks the scale that has already formed on the bolts, tubes 
and sheets, breaking it loose. ‘The scale does not all drop 
off, but is loosened and will turn on the bolts and braces 
similar to a bushing. Most of it is dislodged and washed 
out at the following wash-out period. Great care is neces- 
sary in washing the boilers that are heavy with scale before 
applying this treatment, as large quantities of scale will be 
dislodged and accumulated, resulting in mud burnt sheets. 

The other compound is made up in one-pound round balls 
and is applied by placing the required number of balls in a 
container, which is attached to the intake pipe of the way- 
side tank. An analysis of the water is taken in order to 
determine the amount of compound that is necessary to 
neutralize the water at any particular tank. The chemical 
acts by attacking and precipitating the scale-forming solids 
in the water before it reaches the locomotive tank, thereby 
prohibiting, to a large extent, the formation of scale. It is 
handled by the maintenance of way men, a specified number 
of balls of compound being placed in the container every 
24 hours, according to the analysis of the water. 

Practically no trouble is experienced with engines foaming 
or boilers pitting. The problem is to keep boiler tubes, 
bolts and sheets from being insulated with scale. The scale 
is of the carbon magnesia type, and before using any water 
treatment it was not uncommon to find the tubes, bolts and 
sheets insulated with scale % in. to % in. in thickness. In 
some instances scale formation exceeded these dimensions. 
While the boiler compound has not entirely eliminated the 
formation of scale, it has greatly reduced the thickness of 
scale insulation. It is a rare instance to find over 1/16 in. 
to 3/32 in. scale on engines running in territories where 
boiler compound is in use. Where formerly it was necessary 
to reduce nozzles as scale formation increased, a standard 
size nozzle is now maintained. Engines that were formerly 
run with 6-in. nozzles are now running with 6%4-in. nozzles. 
This has not only reduced the fuel consumption of our loco- 
motives, but has increased their efficiency, due to the de- 
creased back pressure. 

There are nine less hot workers employed at Saginaw 
and Wyoming than formerly; this alone has resulted in a 
saving of approximately $50 per day or a total of $18,250 
per year. At the power plant at Saginaw shops there is 
a battery of four 250-hp. Wicks type boilers. It formerly 
took two men 18 hours to thoroughly wash and turbine each 
of these boilers, which were washed once every 30 days. This 
is now being handled by the same number of men in an 
eight-hour period, and the wash-out has been extended from 
30 to 60 days, resulting in an annual saving of $658.56. 
The period between wash-outs has not been increased on 
locomotives, the practice being to wash engines every 10 
days. 

The report was signed by T. H. Clapham (K. C. S.), 
chairman; G. M. Basford (Lima Locomotive Works, Inc.), 
C. F. Willoughly (P. M.), J. H. Alter (N. Y. C. & St. L.) 
and J. H. Cooper (Dearborn Chemical Co.). 


Discussion 


The representatives of several railroads on which feed 
water treatment has been adopted gave their experience with 
the use of treated water. All were essentially in agreement 
that treated water, either from wayside treating plants 
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or from the use of anti-scale compounds, increased the 
life of tubes and the mileage between shoppings and has 
reduced the number of engine failures chargeable to leaky 
tubes or fireboxes and the frequency with which washouts 
are required. J. R. Scott, St. Louis-San Francisco, described 
the improvement effected by the installation of 130 treating 
plants on that road, which was begun late in 1918. In 
Oklahoma territory, where bad water is encountered, it was 
formerly necessary to change tubes in from six to eight 
months. The tubes now run from 18 months to two years 
or more and when the locomotives come in for shopping they 
are in practically as good condition as when the engine last 
left the shops. The water treating plants on the St. Louis- 
San Francisco are under the supervision of a water service 
engineer, whose organization keeps closely in touch with 
water conditions and regulates the treatment at each station 
according to frequent water analyses. On a division pass- 
ing through portions of Kansas and Missouri engine failures 
attributable to leaks or burst flues have been reduced from 
148 in 1918, prior to the installation of the water treating 
plant, to six in 1921 and four for the first seven months of 
1923. 


Fewer Engine Failures 


Similarly on two other divisions in Oklahoma the engine 
failures have been reduced from 168 and 57, respectively, 
in 1918 to 35 and 33, respectively, in 1921. For the first 
seven months of 1923, the first of these divisions had 11 
failures, while the other reported none. Data on staybolt 
renewals on switch engines at one terminal indicate that re- 
newals are now less per year than they formerly were per 
month. Since using the treated water engines carry anti- 
foaming compounds for use in case of necessity. Dependence 
is largely placed, however, on the proper use of the blow-off 
cock to keep the concentration of foaming salts below the 
danger point. Even with the loss of fuel resulting from the 
use of the blow-off cock, a very noticeable saving in coal has 
resulted from the use of the treated water. 

Considerable difference of opinion was manifested by the 
members as to the necessity for and the effectiveness of the 
use of anti-foaming compound. Some difficulty has usually 
been experienced in educating the engine crews to the proper 
use of the compound, which must be fed into the boiler 
with uniformity and which cannot be depended on, without 
the use of the blow-off cock, as an absolute preventive oi 
foaming. During the discussion it was explained that com- 
pounds have the effect of materially increasing the degreé 
of concentration of foaming salts in the boiler before foam- 
ing begins. Where extremely hard waters are treated, the 
amount of foaming salts in the boiler becomes so high that 
the use of compound is necessary in order that the locomo 
tive may be operated. The nature of opinions expressed seem 
to depend on the degree of foaming constituents with which 
the speakers were familiar. It was suggested, however, that 
where the moderate use of the blow-off cock suffices to keep 
down the concentration below the foaming point without com- 
pound, the use of compound might permit a saving in fuel 
by making it unnecessary to operate the blow-off cock. 


The Blow-Off Cock in Passenger Service 


Some difficulty has been experienced from the use of the 
blow-off cock in passenger service in disposing of the blow 
off without having it blow back against the train where the 
salts are precipitated to the detriment of the appearance oi 
the equipment. To overcome this several members advocated 
the continuous use of a one-quarter blow-off outlet rathe: 
than the intermittent use of a large blow-off cock. It was 
also suggested that this difficulty could be eliminated b\ 
placing blow-off cocks on each side of the firebox and using 
the one from which the water will be blown away from th: 
train. 
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Automatic Train Control 


A great deal of prominence has been given the subject of 
automatic train control in the last two years, owing to the 
action of the Interstate Commerce Commission in ordering 
installations on sections of 49 different railroads in this 
country. A great deal of engine apparatus has been de- 
veloped by different train control inventors without much 
knowledge of the air brake conditions. Very little of this, 
however, has been sufficiently tried out practically to enable 
definite conclusions to be drawn as to its efficiency. A 
common type of application valve as used with different 
classifications of train control systems, provides for the direct 
opening of the train line to the atmosphere and in addition a 
“blanking” or “non-release” valve shutting off the main 
reservoir pressure from the engineer’s brake valve so that he 
can not release the brakes by operation of his valve after an 
automatic application has been initiated. 

There are two classes of problems in automatic train con- 
trol; the first include the engineering problems, and the sec- 
ond comprise those related to railroad operation. The first 
can undoubtedly be solved and in most cases this has been 
done satisfactorily, although new problems particularly in 
relation to the air brake apparatus are continually arising. 
The operating problems are far more complex and cannot 
be so easily developed in laboratory or shop. Only practical 
installations of considerable size can bring out these questions 
or indicate their solution. 

Important questions have not yet been answered and 
probably cannot be until more experience has been gained 
by installations covering an engine division, of which there 
is practically only one in existence in America. It has al- 
ways been a question how far a train control should go. 
Some advocate only a checking of the engineer in case he is 
unable to perform his duties and giving him all possible con- 
trol of the apparatus if he is alert. The other extreme holds 
the train down to a definite speed if an automatic applica- 
tion has been made and prevents any increase of speed or re- 
lease of brakes by the engineman until the block has cleared 
up. 
rT he location of the brake application point, particularly 
in the intermittent train control systems, has not been settled. 
In some cases it is proposed to put this at braking distance 
before reaching the signal so that any train under the 
worst conditions will be stopped before passing the signal. 
Another location for this point is at the signal, with 
sufficient overlap in the block to provide full braking 
distance to a train under those conditions. These distances 
in either case may be modified by speed control or pre- 
liminary brake applications which will shorten the dis- 
tance from the application point to the signal in the first 
case, and in the second case, the length of overlap. The first 
method is based on the theory that a home signal should 
not be passed under any conditions, but it is obvious that a 
great many unnecessary brake applications will be received 
since with trains following one another closely, the block 
may clear up soon after the train has received the application 
or even at the instant it has received it. As this distance may 
in some cases be one-half or three-quarters of a mile, it is 
obvious that changes which may favorably or unfavorably 
affect a train movement may occur in this space. With the 
application point at the signal, latitude is given the engineer 
to control his train according to the signal indication and he 
is not penalized in any way, until it is clear that the signal 
indication will not be obeyed. In this location there is no 
space in which conditions may change and the indication of 
the signal, while in view of the engineman, is the same as 
that of the track element. Either method will have the effect 
of decreasing the capacity of the road, as the length of the 
block is increased. However, in a great part of the mileage 


affected by the Interstate Commerce Commission order, this 
will not be important, as the roads are not worked nearly to 
capacity. In congested territories, the situation is different 
and either method will have to be modified to suit conditions. 

Another question is that of interchangeability and, while 
probably an engineering question, it closely affects operating 
conditions. There is such a large mileage in this country 
operated jointly that it is necessary that a system must be 
adopted by any given road that will work over any joint 
track, although the device may not be identical in all de- 
tails. Since most systems have joint tracks with other sys- 
tems, the situation is so complicated that the ideal solution 
would be to have a uniform type over the whole country. 
This is probably impracticable and it may be that the group- 
ing of the roads will be such that only those in a certain given 
territory will need to have interchangeable devices. 


Speed Control 


The use of speed control features is probably not necessary 
from a safety standpoint, but may be very desirable to fa- 
cilitate traffic and prevent any possible reduction in capacity 
of the line that may be caused by the adoption of train con- 
trol systems. It is obvious that the denser the traffic, par- 
ticularly in suburban territories, the greater need there will 
be for saving all time possible. There are several different 
classes of speed control: First, maximum speed designed to 
prevent a speed in excess of a predetermined figure on any 
section of the road and regardless of the occupancy of the 
track. Second, that which requires speed to be reduced upon 
approaching a stop signal and previous to a final automatic 
brake application. ‘Third, its use to require a certain re- 
stricted speed while running in an occupied block, or after 
receiving an automatic application. Fourth, a minimum 
speed permitting a signal in stop position to be passed with- 
out a stop. True speed control obviously will require some 
device on the engine, such as a centrifugal governor, to keep 
the speed continuously below a certain limit. Some ap- 
paratus has been developed, however, which uses a time 
element, that is, the time occupied by the train in passing 
a certain distance must be within specified limits or else a 
stop will be produced. This dces not usually provide for re- 
striction if an automatic application has been received. 

Cab signals are often found as part of a train control 
system, and it may be that they will prove to be very desir- 
able, particularly if it is later found that the roadside 
signal can be discarded, at least to some extent. There is 
no difficulty in applying a cab signal, although to make it 
give the true indication under all conditions, may require 
some complications. They may be visible or audible, in the 
form of a miniature semaphore or light or in the form of a 
whistle or a bell. Some cab signals indicate merely the con- 
dition of the apparatus, but do not necessarily register the 
true indication of the roadside signals. 

The cost of automatic train control is going to be an im- 
portant question and there are no reliable figures at the 
present time as to this. All sorts of figures were given at the 
hearings before the commission last spring and few of them 
had any basis for their estimates, as their devices were not 
on a commercial manufacturing basis. 

The cost of maintenance and operation is also an open 
question, as the installations of which we have record are not 
such as to give the true cost. Undoubtedly the cost will be in- 
creased because of the divided maintenance that is required, 
owing to part of the apparatus being on the roadside and 
part on the engine. 

The question naturally will be asked: What are the pos- 
sibilities of train control? It cannot be denied that a large 
number of accidents, some of the most serious we have had, 
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would probably have been prevented by a proper system of 
train control, particularly when such accidents occur on 
signaled territory. It does not, of course, necessarily follow 
that train control is the only solution; possibly other methods 
may have been found which might be easier to apply. That 
opportunity, however, is gone, as the order of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission places train control squarely before 
us. Statistics compiled by the U. S. R. A. Committee show 
that 6 per cent of the deaths due to railroad operation 
were caused by collision, practically the only class that train 
control can prevent. This includes all collisions, yard, main 
line, head end, rear end and side collisions. Quite a few of 
these could not have been prevented by train control and to 
save all of them practically all the mileage in the United 
States would have to be protected, a result that cannot be 
looked for in many years, even if train control proves to be 
entirely practical and is actively installed by the railroads. 
The accident record in the past few years has been materia!ly 
improved and it is an open question if the installation of 
automatic signals would not have done more to prevent 
accidents than would train control. 

The report was signed by E. Von Bergen (I. C.), chair- 
man; Wm. B. Murray (Miller Train Control Corp.), Harry 
Fogarty (A. T. & S. F.), R. I. Cunningham (Westinghouse 
Air Brake Co.), and B. F. Crolley (B. & O.). 


Discussion 


After several questions on the operating of train control 
had been asked by different members, the chairman requested 
the representatives of the train control companies to explain 
their equipment. In answering the queries it was brought 
out that the fundamental principle of any train control should 
be that the failure of any contact or wire would cause an 
automatic application of the brakes. In the ordinary opera- 
tion of a system the application of the brakes is automatic, 
in no way hindering the engineman from stopping the train 
at any time. Nevertheless, the release in all cases must be 
made by the engineman. The operation of the speed control 
feature, cab signals and split air reduction were explained 
by representatives of the manufacturers. Some of the com- 
panies demonstrated the operation of their apparatus by mo- 
tion pictures and slides. 

[An account of the remainder of the proceedings will ap- 
pear in a later issue —EDITOoR. | 


Tue Macuine Suops of the Trinity & Brazos Valley at 
Teague, Tex., were damaged by fire on August 25. Little damage 
was done to the machinery. 














Building a Highway Bridge on the Reading 
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A Theft-Proof Electric Lamp 


SIMPLE DEVICE which will be gred@tly appreciated by 
A the railroads has just been perfected in the shape of a 

theft-proof electric lamp bulb invented by Lester Kulp 
of Chicago. The ordinary lamps made by the standard 
lamp manufacturers and bearing the “standard” guarantees 
are used in assembling this new device, the “theft-proof” 
feature being entirely in the base of the lamp. 

A small brass ring, marked C in the photograph, is first 
placed around the neck of the glass bulb. The special porce- 
lain base, marked B, is then cemented to the neck of the glass 
bulb over the small brass ring. One of the wire leads is 
soldered to the brass ring and the other is led up through 
the center of the porcelain base and soldered to the center 
base contact. A small quantity of special sealing compound 
is then placed on the outside of the porcelain base, and the 

















Parts and Assembled View of “Theft-Proof” Lamp 


conventional brass screw shell, marked A, is fitted down over 
the porcelain. The lower edge of the shell is crimped around 
the small brass ring to establish electrical contact. The 
lamp is then to all intents and purposes, an ordinary standard 
electric bulb, and fits any standard socket. 

When the lamp is seated in the socket a slight additional 
turn to the right breaks the sealing compound and allows 
the porcelain to turn within the brass shell, but the shell 
cannot be turned in the socket; therefore the lamp cannot 
be turned out of the socket. When in place in the socket 
the shell fits up so closely to the socket that the fingers or 
tools cannot grasp it. A slight acid groove is etched around 
the neck of the glass so that when the lamp is burned out 
the bulb is easily broken off evenly on this etched line, and 
either the fingers or pliers may then be inserted within the 
base to unscrew it from the socket. 

These theft-proof lamps are being manufactured in all 
standard sizes, and are being sold to the railroads at the same 
prices and discounts as received from the standard lamp 
manufacturers. Batchelder and Wilson, Lytton building, 
Chicago, are the railway sales agents of the “Theft-proof” 
lamp. 

It is said that the losses of electric lamps through theit 
range from 20 per cent to 35 per cent annually. Becaus 
of the simplicity of this device—and the fact that standar 
lamps are utilized it is claimed to be a distinct step in th 
direction of preventing theft and _ loss. 


OQ. oO 


o 


THE Power (?) OF THE Press.—The Canadian Pacific re- 
cently brought into Toronto a train load of newsprint paper, 
42 cars, from the mills of the Abitibi Company, Iroquois Falls, 


Ont. 
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I. C. C. Issues First Final Valuation Reports 






Decides to Report Value for Rate Purposes “Based on 
Careful Consideration of Relevant Facts.” 


HE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION on Septem- 
ber 11 made public its first final valuation reports 
under the valuation act of 1913, with the exception 
of those tentative reports which have become final by lack 
of protest. The reports, which discuss and decide many of 
the important points which have been raised in the hearings 
on the protests of the carriers, are issued in Valuation Docket 
No. 26, San Pedro, Los Angeles & Salt Lake, which was de- 
cided on June 7, 1923, and in Valuation Docket No. 1, At- 
lanta, Birmingham & Atlantic, Georgia Terminal and Ala- 
bama Terminal, decided July 20, 1923. In both cases, the 
commission states a final single sum value of the property 
owned and used, and used but not owned, devoted by the car- 
rier to common carrier purposes, as of June 30, 1914, which 
is declared to be “the value for rate-making purposes,” and 
“the fair value of the property which the carrier holds for 
and uses in the service of transportation and upon which it 
is entitled to earn a fair return.” The commission finds that 
it is unnecessary for it to determine now to what extent or in 
what manner values for other purposes may differ from 
values for rate-making purposes. 

In general the principles and methods of valuation as 
stated in the Texas Midland, Winston-Salem and Kansas 
City Southern cases are reaffirmed, although some slight 
modifications have been made in the figures of the tentative 
and supplemental tentative valuations as the result of the 
protests of the carriers and the tentative and supplemental 
tentative valuations as modified are made final as of the 
valuation date. In response to the contentions of the carriers 
that the commission has not stated an analysis of its methods 
of valuation as required by the law, the commission states that 
the appendix in the Texas Midland case contains a complete 
statement and analysis of the methods applied in making a 
tentative valuation in that case and that have been applied 
in making the final valuations and that it is not necessary to 
reproduce that analysis in detail as a part of each valuation. 
The final value is said to be “based upon a careful considera- 
tion of all the relevant facts that have come to our attention.” 

The cost of reproduction new is rejected as the sole or con- 
trolling basis for determining the value of the property and 
in both cases it is stated that the original cost of the property 
as a whole cannot be found, but in the A. B. & A. case the 
commission states “the maximum amount which could have 
been invested by the carrier, its predecessor or others, as 
representing the outside limit of original cost of the property” 
to date of valuation. No “other values or elements of value 
to which specific sums can now be ascribed” were found to 
exist. In both cases it is stated that the findings announced 
are without prejudice to further proceedings and also with- 
out prejudice to issues presented in other pending proceed- 
ings, including the recent petition of the National Conference 
on Valuation of American Railroads, which demanded that 
the commission make an estimate of the original cost. Argu- 
ments on this petition were presented to the commission on 
July 7, or after the decision in the Los Angeles & Salt Lake 
case, 

Commissioner Meyer, in a separate opinion, expresses the 
opinion that the final value found in this case “may very 
appropriately be regarded as the approximate investment in 
the property of the common carrier.” He refers to the ex- 
pression of the commission in the Texas Midland case that 
the cost of producing and equipping a railroad in most 
parts of this country on June 30, 1914, was a fair average 
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Wasurncton, D. C. 
for at least the 20 preceding years, and says that the sub- 
stantial agreement of the estimated cost of reproduction new 
plus the original cost of lands and the restated investment 
affirms his belief that “it is proper in this case to regard 
the estimated cost of reproduction new, based upon the prices 
of 1914 and a few years prior thereto, as a fair indication 
of the probable amount of the investment necessary to pro- 
duce the property.” Commissioner Meyer also says that 
the single sum figure which the majority has agreed to was 
arrived at by different processes by the different members 
constituting the majority. Some consider the figure which 
the report announces is too high; others think it is too low; 
still others that it is exactly the correct figure. ‘However, 
the minds of the majority could meet at this point and agree 
upon the announced figure, although there are probably as 
many different justifications for finding this figure as there 
are commissioners who participated in the finding of it.” 

Vigorous and somewhat extended dissenting opinions were 
written in the Los Angeles & Salt Lake case by Commis- 
sioners Daniels and Eastman and in the A. B. & A. case by 
Commissioners Potter and Cox while there are also separate 
concurring opinions by other commissioners. 


San Pedro, Los Angeles & Salt Lake Case 


In the case of the San Pedro, Los Angeles & Salt Lake, the 
commission states the final value of the property used and 
devoted to common carrier purposes in round numbers as 
$45,000,000, that of the property wholly owned and used as 
$44,960,000 and that of the property used but not owned 
as $40,000. The sum of $1,000,000 is included on account 
of working capital, including materials and supplies. The 
capitalization of the carrier on June 30, 1914, is given as 
$81,274,000 and the investment in road and equipment as 
stated on its books was $76,391,598. However, the commis- 
sion readjusts this to $43,180,166. The report also notes a 
net increase of $10,394,393 in the original cost of the prop- 
erty owned and used, reported by the carrier as having been 
brought into operation from July 1, 1914, to December 31, 
1921, but it is stated that these reports have not been audited. 

Judge R. S. Lovett in testimony in the case had expressed 
the opinion that the property was worth $73,500,000, and 
that the cost must have been at least $58,000,000. 

Some extracts from the report in the Los Angeles & Salt 
Lake case are as follows: 


Protest of the Carrier 


In the motion filed with its protest against the supplemental ten- 
tative valuation the carrier requested that the supplemental tenta- 
tive valuation be amended (1) by setting forth an analysis of the 
methods employed in determining the final single-sum value and by 
stating the factors considered as having weight in making such 
determination and the relative weight given to such factors; (2) by 
stating, in addition to the three cost values required by the statute 
to be ascertained, other values and elements of value and the 
reasons for any differences between any such values or elements of 
value and each of such cost values; and (3) by stating a definition 
and analysis of the kind of value reported. 

Analysis of methods——The carrier protests generally that the 
tentative valuation does not constitute the valuation we are re- 
quired to make and particularly that analysis of the methods by 
which the various cost figures shown were obtained, and the 
reasons for the differences between them have not been set forth 
in the tentative valuation. During the progress of the work of 
valuation the rules, regulations, and instructions to employees that 
governed in the collection, classification, and use of data discovered 
have been issued and published from time to time. These contain 
explanations in detail of the methods followed in obtaining the cost 
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figures, and carriers and other parties interested have been fully 
advised regarding them. ‘Lue metuods employed have been dis- 
cussed freexy win tue carrier and other carriers, and are fuily 
understood. Append.x 3 o1 tne report in the ‘lexas Midiand case 
contains a compiele statement and analysis of the methods that 
were applied in makmg the tentative vaiuation in that case and 
that have been appiied m tus case; tnat analysis may be considered 
in connection herewiubh. it is not necessary to reproduce that 
analysis in detail as a part of each valuation, Its pubiication as 
aforesaid and reference thereto in the tentative vaiuation in this 
report and im the hnal valuation amount to a compliance with the 
valuation act in this regard. 


Original Cost to Date 


In the tentative valuation report we say that it is impossible to 
state the original cost to date tor the property as a whole. From 
an examination of available records of the carrier we have ascer- 
tained and reported the original cost to date of property which the 
carrier acquired new or itself constructed, but we have been unabie 
to ascerta.:n such costs of property which the carrier acquired from 
other carriers. The carricr protests that the tentative valuation is 
defective in this respect, and contends that original cost of the 
greater portion of its property can be ascertained from its records 
and for the remainder can be estimated with reasonable accuracy. 
The cost of constructing sections of road which we have found it 
possible to state original cost of construction amounts to $21,724,- 
735. This is for 66U.26 miles of road. The carrier states that the 
total original cost to date that we should report amounts to 
$49,065,538. We find the total mileage of all tracks owned and 
used by the carrier on valuation date to be 1,260.455. 

Original cost to date, as the expression is used in the act, means 
primarily the actual cost of construction or acquisition. Its ascer- 
tainment is to be made under the usual rules of evidence and should 
involve a minimum of estimate or conjecture. 

In this case it is a major, rather than a minor, part of the original 
cost, if the carrier’s estimate is any criterion thereof, that cannot 
be ascertained satisfactorily from the available records. We dis- 
cover no reason for departing at this time from the practice out- 
lined in the Texas Midland case. 


Investment in Road and Equipment 


The carrier protests against the restatement of its investment 
account in the tentative valuation upon the ground, first, that it is 
wrong in principle and, second, that it is inaccurate and misleading 
in point of fact. While the act does not specifically require us to 
ascertain and report the carrier’s investment in road and equipment, 
we ascertain and report it, because in many cases we find it im- 
possible to determine the original cost to date from the records, 
and because, when properly stated, it constitutes evidence of value 
to which consideration must be given. It is not to be inferred that 
we regard it as fully equivalent to an ascertainment of original cost 
to date. 

In the tentative valuation report in this proceeding we show that 
in the books of the carrier the investment in road and equipment 
ts stated to be $76,391.598.14. In Appendix 2 to that report we 
explain the deductions that should be made from that figure, with 
the reasons therefor, which result in a restated investment figure 
of $43,180.166.97. The statement of what carrier’s records show, 
of the methods we have employed, and of the reasons for deduc- 
tions made is in sufficient detail to present all the facts bearing 
upon questions of the propriety and accuracy of what we have 
done and to permit thorough analysis and criticisms of our methods 
and conclusions. The carrier has availed itself fully of its op- 
portunities in these respects. There can be nothing misleading in 
our use of the term “investment in road and equipment,” in view of 
the very comp'ete revelation of its exact character. 

The carrier protests that we should include in the total reported 
as original cost to date and in the total figure reported as invest- 
ment in road and equipment, if that term is to be used at all, the 
amount of $25.000.000. the par value of capital stock of the carrier 
delivered to representatives of owners of propertv acquired bv the 
carrier. In the tentative valuation we deduct that amount from 
the carrier’s stated investment account. 

None of the contracts entered into and none of the instruments 
of convevance of ary of these properties recites their values or 
purports to indicate the equivalent in money of the considerations 
stated. The carrier’s accounts show a charge to investment of an 
amount equivatent to the par value of the capital stock issued, 
without an indication of the pronerty renresented. We are of the 
view that it is proper under all the circumstances to eliminate the 
$25,000.00) from the investment in road and equipment account. 

The fact that a certain portion of the property which the carrier 
acquired by purchase was in operation at the time seems not to 
have been given proper consideration in treating items of interest 
during construction, discount on bonds, and certain debt expense, 
included in the restated investment account. These are matters to 
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which we are of the opinion that further consideration must be 
given in proceedings incident to bringing the valuation of this 
property up to date. 

Abandoned property.—A further deduction which we have made 
from the carrier’s investment account is the amount of $2,246- 
551.20, representing the cost of abandoned property. The carrier 
protests that to the extent of $2,l0u,33i./1 this deduction covers 
tne cost of property which was not abandoned im the ordinary 
sense of the word. The facts are not in dispute. In 1910 a flood 
of unusual volume and violence destroyed approximately 100 miles 
of the carrier’s roadway in the Meadow and Clover valieys. It 
was found necessary to relocate 84 mies of this portion of the line 
at a higher elevation, and when this was done the original roadbed 
was abandoned. On the date of valuation no part of the destroyed 
line was being used by the carrier for any purpose. Under our 
accounting rules its cost should have been theretofore written out 
of the investment account. There can be no doubt that substan- 
tially $2,160,331.71 was expended for property that was for a 
period of almost five years devoted by the carrier to the service 
of the public. But the fact remains that such property was not in 
existence on the date of valuation. If the cost of the lost property 
were, under such circumstances, to remain in the investment ac- 
count, that account would not reflect accurately investment charges 
attributable to the property devoted to the public service. 

Several exceptions are taken by the carrier to the form in which 
statements of fact with reference to the investment account are 
made in the tentative valuation report. Wherever we have found 
such objections well taken we are making corrections. Minor 
inaccuracies pointed out in this manner are also being corrected. 
All of these corrections will be noted in the appendices and order 
to be entered herein. 


Cost of Reproduction New 


The unit prices—In making the estimate of cost of reproduction 
new of structures in use on the date of valuation, the unit prices 
applied were those found to obtain June 30, 1914, and during the 
five years, and in some instances, the 10 years, prior thereto. At 
the beginning of the valuation work we deemed it advisable, for 
purposes of comparison, and also for the purposes of securing a 
base for future use in fixing values as of later dates, to price all 
common-carrier structures as of a common date. After somewhat 
extensive investigation in this connection we concluded that June 
30, 1914, would be a proper date to use for these purposes, and 
that prices arrived at in the manner heretofore described could 
reasonably be called normal prices for a period of time extending 
over a period of at least 5 or 10 years prior to that date. At 
that time we did not, and, of course, could not, foresee the material 
increases which have been brought about by the World War, but 
we believe what we have done would have been proper even if we 
had been able in 1914 to foresee what has taken p.ace since. 

The construction program.—tThe, carrier protests that the pro- 
gram of production which was adopted as a basis for estimating 
the cost of reproduction new was defective in that it did not 
provide for the most economical method of constructing the prop- 
erty. An effort was made to show that in certain particulars the 
contemplated program was impractical. The carrier contends that 
the program assumed did not select the best locations for material 
yards and did not include in the unit cost for a large number of 
the different kinds of material a sufficient amount for costs of 
transportation. We have carefully examined the testimony relating 
to the practicability of the program of reconstruction that our 
engineers have adhered to. Whether or not it was the best pos- 
sible program that could have been adopted we need not decide. 
For the purpose of estimating the cost of reproduction of the 
carrier's property in this case we approve it. We shall consider 
the sufficiency of unit prices used in connection with our discus- 
sion of the particular items against which the protest is directed. 


Cost of Reproduction Less Depreciation 


In the tentative valuation we state our estimate of the cost of 
reproduction less depreciation of the carrier’s property. In making 
this estimate we follow the method outlined and discussed in detail 
in our report in the Texas Midland case. In its protest and by 
the evidence submitted, as well as in the argument contained in 
its brief, the carrier has characterized the straight-line method of 
determining depreciation as erroneous and has excepted emphati- 
cally to the application of depreciation to interest during construc- 
tion and to other general expenditures. Different theories of 
depreciation are illustrated by the method which we have employed 
and by the method for which the carrier contends. The tentative 
valuation was prepared upon the theory that property of a common 
carrier is necessarily subject to exhaustion of its capacity for 
service, and that this exhaustion may be measured with reasonable 
accuracy and stated as a given percentage condition determined by 
the ratio of the remaining life of the physical unit to the total 
life of that unit. Under the carrier’s theory there is no deprecia- 
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tion whatever in its property so long as it is in condition to permit 
of efficient operation, or, stated differently, that in the absence of 
deferred maintenance which appreciably affects the efficiency of 
the service there is no depreciation which we should report. 

The carrier argues that if depreciation is, nevertheless, to be 
determined according to the method that was used, the depreciation 
which occurred in the property during the period of construction 
should be added to the value of the property as an additional item 
in the cost of construction. 

Every contention and consideration which the carrier has brought 
to our attention in this connection was before us in the Texas 
Midland case. For the reasons there stated we approve the cost 
of reproduction less depreciation of the property of this carrier as 
stated in the tentative valuation, except that changes required by 
eur conclusions concerning the cost of reproduction new of certain 
parts of the property require corresponding changes in the reported 
cost of reproduction less depreciation. 


Final Single Sum Value 


In the tentative valuation in this case we did not report a single- 
sum value, but in the supplemental tentative valuation we reported 
it. Amendments and additions to the act to regulate commerce 
contained in the transportation act, 1920, have so changed the law 
that there are now specified in it various purposes for which a 
valuation made under section 19a of the act is to be used. 

In connection with our conclusion to ascertain and report a final 
single-sum value of the property owned and used or owned or used 
by a common carrier we have been obliged to determine whether or 
not the value of the property of the common carrier is the same 
for all purposes, irrespective of the use to be made of that value. 
It has been uniformly the contention of the carriers that this must 
be so. On the other hand, other parties who have participated in 
the proceedings in this case and in other valuation cases have con- 
tended that values and methods of determining values differ, de- 
pending upon the purposes for which they are made. It is the 
carriers’ contention that the property they devote to the public 
service can have but one value, which they have variously desig- 
nated as exchange value or real value, and they assert that what- 
ever the purpose for which the value is determined, whether as a 
rate base or for use in a condemnation or confiscation case, or 
for any other purpose, there is but one value of the property, and 
it must always be determined in the same way. On the other hand, 
our attention has been directed to the fact that public utilities com- 
missions generally and the Supreme Court and other courts of the 
United States in a number of cases have been particular in in- 
stances when they were considering values to specify the purposes 
for which the values under consideration were to be used. 

It has been forcefully argued that Congress in enacting these 
provisions contemplated that we should ascertain and report facts 
in such form as to show, on the one hand, the value of the prop- 
erty of the carrier for rate-making purposes, and, on the other, the 
value of such property for purposes of sale or condemnation. 

Rate-making value—It is quite evident, however, that in enact- 
ing paragraph 15a of the act Congress intended that one of the 
purposes for which we should ascertain and report the value of the 
property of common carriers was to arrive at a base for determin- 
ing the fair return to which carriers were declared to be entitled, 
and the amount of excess, if any, in their earnings which it became 
our duty to recover. It is our conclusion, therefore, that the final 
single-sum value which we shall ascertain and report in this case 
is the value for rate-making purposes. Having reached that con- 
clusion, it is unnecessary for us to determine now to what extent 
or in what manner values for other purposes may differ from 
values for rate-making purposes. Our present problem is to dis- 
cover and apply the principles which must control in the ascertain- 
ing of a value for rate-making purposes. Many of these principles 
are stated in decisions of the Supreme Court of the United States 
and in decisions of other courts which have been called upon to 
review determinations of value of common carriers and other public 
utilities in rate cases. 

These decisions, which have been followed in all later decisions 
of the court, clearly indicate that when rates are under con- 
sideration all calculations must be based upon (1) property being 
used by the carrier for the public convenience and (2) the present 
value of that property; that is, its value at the time it is being 
used for the public. Congress was, of course, aware of these de- 
cisions when it enacted section 19a, and it is proper to assume that 
the doctrine of these cases led it to provide that the property owned 
or used by a common carrier for its purposes as a common carrier 
should be treated separately from property held for purposes other 
than those of a common carrier in respect to the ascertaining and 
reporting of the value we were required to make by the act. 

We regard the methods which we have adopted and which have 
heen followed throughout in the work of valuation as adapted to 
the ascertaining and reporting of a single-sum value of the prop- 
erty of carriers for rate-making purposes. The separation between 
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the property devoted to the service of the public and the property 
not so used is preserved by a careful classification of property 
designated as carrier, and that designated as noncarrier, property. 
At the same time we have ascertained and reported all of the values 
and elements of value that we could discover, so that we believe 
the information contained in our final orders affords a basis for 
determining the value of the property of the common carrier for 
any purpose for which such value may be used, under the act. 

In the recent oral arguments before us upon general valuation 
questions we were urged by representatives of the carriers to 
determine the value of their properties by taking our final esti- 
mate of the cost of reproduction as a minimum, by adding thereto 
the present value of the lands, the amounts to be determined by us 
for appreciation in the property that would not be reflected by 
an estimate of the cost of reproduction new, and the amounts 
determined by us for going value, franchise values, and working 
capital. It was contended on behalf of the carriers that the de- 
cisions of the courts protect them in their property rights when 
the values thereof are determined by the methods stated. 

Cost of reproduction new.—That the cost of reproduction new 
of the property of the common carrier is an element which must 
be given due consideration there can be no doubt. We must accept 
as correct the rule stated in decisions of the Supreme Court. That 
rule is that the estimated cost of reproduction is a method of 
ascertaining present value of property which is to be given con- 
sideration, but that method ought not to be used to the exclusion 
of others. 

Appreciation—We gave detailed consideration in our report in 
the Texas Midland case, inclusive, and in our report in the Winston- 
Salem Southbound case to the subject of appreciation resulting 
from the adaptation and solidification of the carrier’s roadbed. We 
reached the conclusion upon the record in the Texas Midland case 
that no separate value could there be placed upon appreciation. 
We have not changed our views since we expressed them in that 
language in the Texas Midland case. Applying the rule to the 
present case, we find that it is not possible to state separately any 
amount to be included in the final value of this carrier’s property 
for appreciation. As we said in the report in the Texas Midland 
case, we believe that our method of determining the cost of excava- 
tions, embankments, and other items entering into the roadway 
of the carrier makes allowance in a large measure for any costs 
which carrier might incur in connection with the appreciation of 
that part of its property. As to the rest, appreciation is brought 
about for the most part without the expenditure of funds or effort 
by the carrier, except to the extent that such expenditures may 
enter the operating expense account of the carrier. 

Going value—lIn our report in the Texas Midland case we also 
considered and discussed going-concern value. We held in the 
Texas-Midland case that the going value which had been urged 
upon us was “incapable of more than the most metaphysical and 
conjectural description on the part of those who advocate its in- 
clusion as an element of value.” 

The carrier introduced a large amount of testimony and an ex- 
hibit in an attempt to show that the cost of developing the property 
and the business of the carrier to the point of time when, at about 
valuation date, it became a profit-earning carrier, amounted to ap- 
proximately $14,000,000. The carrier’s theory was that the cost 
of development of its business and property was reflected by the 
sum of deficits sustained from operations for the years during 
which it operated prior to and including June 30, 1914, the deficits 
being determined by ascertaining the amount by which the carrier’s 
annual railway operating income failed to equal 6 per cent of the 
average investment of the carrier in property devoted to the 
public service. 

We are unable to sustain the carrier’s contention that the 
method employed is the correct one for determining cost of de- 
veloping its property and its business, and we are also unable to 
subscribe to the view that, even if the method were acceptable, 
the results derived from its use would justify the inclusion in the 
value of the carrier’s property of the amount claimed as the cost 
of development, or as going-concern value. This method was dis- 
approved, and the contention that cost of development should be 
included in the value of the public utility’s property for rate mak- 
ing purposes was rejected, by the Supreme Court in its recent de- 
cision in the case of Galveston Electric Company v. Galveston, 
258 U. S. 388. : 

All of the values of an intangible nature which inhere in the 
property of the carrier as a going concern successfully operating 
a railroad and which we can ascertain and measure, and to which 
we can ascribe a money value we have ascertained and reported. 
To the extent that we have found or the courts have said that 
there is a value or an element of value in any intangible right, 
privilege, or advantage which the carrier asserts that it enjoys, 
we have endeavored to give weight thereto, even though we could 
not assign a separate, definite money value to it. 

Not only have we appraised the physical plant as a going con- 
cern, but we have reported in the cost of reproduction new and 
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cost of reproduction less depreciation figures those general ex- 
penditures which would be incurred in a reproduction of the prop- 
erty, including organization expenses, general officers and clerks, 
law, stationery and printing, taxes, other general expenditures, 
and interest during construction, the total of which approximates 
11.5 per cent of the costs assigned to the physical items represented 
in the road and equipment accounts. 

Working capital—Working capital, which the carrier contends 
should be included, we inciuded in the tentative valuation and shall 
include in the final single-sum value stated in the order to be 
entered herein. 

The determining of a final single-sum value for rate-making pur- 
poses is not a matter of formula or of mathematical computation. 
We are required by the statute to ascertain and report certain 
costs, and we are required to ascertain and report, in addition to 
such costs, the present value of lands, and other values or elements 
of value if there are any that we can discover. We must give to 
all of these costs, values, and elements of value that consideration 
which, in our judgment, they ought to be given, in view of all of 
the circumstances and conditions that seem to us properly to have 
a bearing upon the value of the individual carrier’s property. 

We have carefully reviewed all of the evidence collected by 
the Bureau of Valuation as well as all of that presented by the 
carrier, including the opinions of its experts upon methods of de- 
termining, and the amount to be determined as, the final value of 
the property. We have endeavored not to reach our conclusion 
by attaching undue weight to any particular element of value to the 
extent of shutting out proper consideration of all the elements 
of value. The final single-sum value which we have determined 
for the property of this carrier is based upon a careful considera- 
tion of all of the relevant facts that have come to our attention. It 
is, in our judgment, a value which we are authorized by the valua- 
tion act to ascertain and report, and we have ascertained and now 
report it as the final value of the property of this carrier for rate- 
making purposes. It is the fair value of the property of the carrier 
devoted to the service of the public upon which the carrier is justly 
entitled to earn a fair return. 

In the tentative valuation we have shown and in the final order 
entered herein we show by states the mileage of main-line and 
branch tracks, the area and present value of lands and of rights 
in lands, and the cost of reproduction new and cost of reproduc- 
tion less depreciation of all classes of property, except land wholly 
and partly owned and used by the carrier, the cost of which is 
reflected in road and general expenditures accounts. Owing to the 
obvious difficulty of apportioning the value of equipment to the 
several states in which the carrier operates and to the fact that 
any apportionment of the elements of value, such as original cost 
and reproduction cost of property of this character to states, 
could be made only upon arbitrary bases, we do not now report it 
by states, but report it in a single amount for all states in which 
the carrier operates. 

Property changes subsequent to date of valuation—Reports 
made to the commission in compliance with valuation order No. 3 
record for property brought into or retired from operation from 
July 1, 1914, to December 31, 1921, both inclusive, a net increase 
of $10,394,393.96 in the original cost of the property owned and 
used by the carrier. We have not audited these reports, but men- 
tion them here as among the various elements to be taken into 
consideration in complying with paragraph (f) of section 19a of 
the act. 

Separate Opinions 


Commissioner Hall concurred in the conclusions reached in the 
report and order, with the reservation that the treatment accorded 
to what the statute terms “other values and elements of value, if 
any,” seemed to him inadequate. 

Commissioner Davids, dissenting, said in part: 

My reasons are, first, that we have not assembled and reported 
all of the items required by section 19a of the interstate commerce 
act, and are therefore not apprised of all the considerations upon 
which the statute presumes that we are to base our judgment as 
to final value; second, the foregoing report which purports to find 
the rate-making value as of June 30, 1914, is almost wholly use- 
less for the purposes of the statute. It hardly requires to be 
pointed out that a rate-making value determined as of June 30, 
1914, is not likely to prove a factor of much importance in the 
current processes of rate testing or fixation. It is to be regretted 
that the first final value reported under the valuation act is not 
more closely related to current costs and values, so as to be 
available for present purposes. The main importance, as it appears 
to me, of the report is its informative character. Inasmuch as it 
seems in some respects fundamentally erroneous I deem it proper 
to indicate wherein the defects consist. 

It should be stated at the outset that in whatever respects the 
report may be defective, the Bureau of Valuation is not charge- 
able. The defect in the result, based upon the bureau's careful 
investigation, arises from what has long seemed to me certain 
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erroneous instructions approved by us, under which the bureau 
has been operating. in tne ascertainment oO1 a iigure tu De placed 
upon the aggregate of carrier property devoted to public service, it 
is inevitable, in the nature of the case, that we must heavily lea 
and largely rety upon the bureau's inventory. Particular items 
embodied in the bureau’s tentative valuation evoke protest, and t 
these items our attention 1s specilically cailed. But in the man 
we must rely, and no doubt we may do so with safety, upon th 
propriety and fairness of the bureau's itemized assembly ot items 

Gur instructions which the bureau appiies seem to me most 
seriously at fauit in the way in which we treat the express mandate 
of the statute as regards “other values and elements of value, 11 
any.” 1 do not understand how it is permissible to treat this 
injunction of the statute so cavalierly as we have done. 

| find it impossible to find in the report anywhere that we hav 
even attempted, after reporting the three cost values, to “ascertain 
and report separately other values and elements of value, if any, 
of the carrier’s property, or even to remotely suggest “an analysis 
of the methods of vaiuation employed, and of the reasons for any 
differences between any such values and each of the foregoing 
cost values.” Let there be no mistake about the point here urged. 
It is not the amount or figure to be attached to “other values and 
elements of value.” It is not that we should give credence to 
certain exaggerated claims made as to the magnitude of such 
alleged values. The point made is that in the face of a simple, 
direct, and specific behest of the statute, enjoining in unmistakable 
terms a certain procedure of separately reporting these items, the 
report squarely neglects to obey the express injunction of the 
statute. 

The second fundamental objection is that a final value as of 
June 30, 1914, is of no utility in fixing a rate base for the present 
and the immediate future. It is true that the report recites .the 
unpoliced and unaudited figure said to represent the net increase 
in carrier property brought into operation between July 1, 1914, and 
December 31, 1921. So far as this is intended for purposes of in- 
formation its inclusion is quite appropriate. But there should be 
entertained no latent expectation that to the final value found as of 
June 30, 1914, of $45,000,000, there may be added the sum of ap- 
proximately $10,000,000 representing the actual cost of subsequent 
net additions, with a resulting sum which will represent final value 
of today. The two figures are quite disparate. If anything has 
been definitely settled by recent decisions of the Supreme Court, 
it is that the value of the utility’s property is to be determined 
as of the time when the inquiry is made concerning the rates. 

The $45,000,000 figure does not even pretend to take into 
consideration any costs or prices since June 30, 1914. Its 
arithmetical addition to the cost figures for subsequent net addi- 
tions and improvements results in a sum without meaning or 
relevance for finding a rate base. 


Commissioner Eastman in a dissenting opinion urges a 
valuation based on “prudent investment” and arrived at $42,- 
000,000 as a liberal approximation of the reasonable invest- 
ment remaining in the property as of June 30, 1914. In his 
opinion, the rate base as of that date should not exceed this 
sum. Under the investment method, however, he said, the 
rate base as of today would be determined by adding to the 
$42,000,000 the cost of net additions and betterments since 
1914, whereas under the “judgment” method used by the 
commission, he says it is impossible to predict what the re- 
sult would be. 

Commissioner Potter concurred in much of the majority 
report, but expressed the opinion that the figure of final 
value is too low by at least $25,000,000. He did not agree 
that the various elements which have been considered should 
be labeled as a value for rate-making purposes. Section 19-a, 
in his judgment, does not contemplate the ascertainment of 
more than one value; that value is general and not special. 
In his opinion, the testimony indicated that the $25,000,000 
of stock issued should be regarded as representing original 
cost and investment to the extent of approximately $15,00( 
000. 
destroyed by flood should not be made; that it is as much 2 
part of cost as was removing a slide in the Panama Can 
Commissioner Potter also thought it incumbent upon the com- 
mission to state how it had arrived at the final value figu 
in excess of both the property investment and the reproduc- 
tion cost less depreciation plus final value of lands. To s 
that a final figure represents a consideration of all the ¢' 
ments, he thought, is not a compliance with the law. Unless 


He also said the deduction of the cost of property 
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the commission fully explains its reason for doing things, he 
feared the report will be discredited and discarded. He also 
said the final single sum figure does not include sufficient 
allowance for going value. Mr. Potter continued: 


It has been stated that “much confusion would be avoided if 
the amount fixed could be termed ‘rate base’ instead of ‘value.’ ” 
It is indeed true that value does not fit some of the rate-base 
theories. Nevertheless, what the statute requires us to do is to 
find value and not a rate base. 

For a hundred years railways have been built up and operated 
under a system of private ownership and management. There was 
public invitation for the investment of private capital. Perma- 
nency of protection and stable, consistent policies were relied upon 
to justify railway construction. The developers of our railway 
systems did their part. It was an essential part and their work 
made our national development possible. Praise as we may our 
lands and other natural resources, the railways made their value 
in bringing to them the markets of the world. Without the rail- 
ways connecting the East and West our nation would not have 
held together. : 

The purpose of the law, including the valuation act, is to foster 
railways—to foster them under the existing order of private 
ownership. It is not the purpose that we construe any provision 
of the law as hostile to that end. An interpretation respecting 
our duty in fixing values which would confiscate or discourage 
expansion can not be thought of as the governing plan. The policy 
of the law is friendly. 

The valuation and rate-making provisions of the act constitute 
the machinery set up by the American people to accomplish what is 
fair. They can not be construed as requiring something that is 
unjust or unsound. They contemplate interpretation and applica- 
tion in a constructive way—not to disturb, discourage, or destroy. 
Our duty is to work out a fair relation between the public and the 
carriers. Our funcion is judicial. We act as a court and repre- 
sent no one. Duty to the carriers is as great as to the public. 
A value too low is as wrong as one too high. We hold the balance 
between carriers and the public. The public does not want us to 
be unfair. It appreciates what the carriers have done and what 
efficient transportation means, and it wants applied to them the 
rules of fairness that apply between man and man. It wants that 
policy followed which, if it had been announced before the car- 
riers were built, would have induced their building. It wants to 
be honest collectively as well as individually. It realizes that good 
faith is to be observed in national as well as in individual affairs. 
Properties which, when created, whether through original invest- 
ment, earnings, or otherwise, belonged to the carriers as the law 
then was, are to continue to be theirs, and to be so valued. A 
change in the law or in the interpretation of it does not sanction 
a moral wrong. The public knows that practically every busi- 
ness in the country except the railroads has been built up and 
expanded out of earnings, and that return and profits on properties 
so built up are universally allowed. It knows that carriers as a 
whole have not received even a fair return on the actual original 
investments that went into them. It knows that more railways 
are needed and that they are not being built because investors 
generally are fearful that public officials will be unfair. It expects 
us to stand firm and restore confidence in railway securities by 
our rate and valuation work. We are expected to keep the faith. 


Chairman Meyer wrote a concurring report commenting 
on the expressions of Commissioners Daniels, Eastman and 
Potter. He regretted that the commission could not bring the 
valuation up to date at this time, but said that a valuation 
as of 1914 is no less valuable on account of the inability to 
bring it up to date now because that valuation, which may 
properly be designated as the basic valuation, is the founda- 
tion for all valuation up to date. He assumed that it will be 
necessary for the commission to issue a supplemental tenta- 
tive report to bring the valuation up to date and, after hear- 
ing, some amount representing the valuation will be found 
which may or may not be substantially different from what 
would be arrived at today by adding to the single sum value 
as of 1914 the net additions to the property since that date, 
together with a proper increment and working capital. 

After discussing the fact that the final value was arrived 
at by different processes by different members of the com- 
mission, and saying that it was utterly impossible for 11 
men to agree upon a collective process, he gave a_ brief 
analysis of the process which persuaded him to support 
the figure found by the majority. After considering thé 
original cost to date, cost of reproduction new and less 
depreciation, cost and value of lands, the restated invest- 
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ment account, and the corporate and financial history of the 
property, he came to the conclusion that, after adding a rea- 
sonable sum for working capital, $45,000,000 represented 
the approximate investment upon which those devoting this 
property to common carrier service are entitled to add a fair 
return. By adding to this basic figure the net additions 
to capital account since 1914, he arrived at the amount of the 
investment upon which the owners are today entitled to a 
fair return. In other words, he said, his general rule for 
arriving at values up to date, tentatively expressed, is to add 
to the basic value net additions to capital account and a 
corresponding addition to working capital between the date 
of the basic valuation and the date on which the valuation 
to date is being made. 


Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic Case 


The commission finds the final value of the property used 
by the A. B. & A. and devoted to common carrier purposes 
to be $23,245,257, including $2,840,297 for leased lines. 
The final value of the property owned is given as $20,487,- 
360. The total outstanding capitalization as of 1914 was 
$59,565,176, but on December 31, 1915, this was reduced 
to $39,255,787. The commission finds that the maximum 
amount of money that could have been invested by the car- 
rier, its predecessors and others as representing the outside 
limit of the cost of the properties as a whole to date is $33,- 
807,362. The cost of reproduction new of the used property 
was given as $26,041,491 and the cost less depreciation as 
$21,228,752. 

From July 1, 1914, to December 31, 1921, the company 
had reported a net increase of $1,406,154 in the original cost 
of its property. 


In the A. B. & A. case the commission said in part: 

The carrier claims that, based on original cost to date and de- 
velopment cost of its properties and on its working capital, in- 
cluding materials and supplies, and considering the going-concern 
value and other intangible values, in addition to the bare struc- 
tural value of the properties, the value of its properties on valua- 
tion date was not less than $36,000,000. 

It is contended on behalf of the carrier that the Supreme Court 
has approved the use of the cost-of-reproduction method im ascer- 
taining the value of public-utility properties in certain con- 
fiscation cases. 

An analysis of the cases cited discloses that the Supreme Court 
fell far short of laying down a rule for valuation in those cases, 
but merely gave its approval or failed to disapprove of the 
methods used in the particular cases. In the Knoxville case the 
court said “The cost of reproduction is one way of ascertaining 
the present value of a plant like that of a water company.” In 
the Minnesota Rate cases, supra, which is distinguished from the 
several cases just cited for the reason that it involved the ques- 
tion of railroad valuation, the court said, “The cost of reproduc- 
tion method is of service in ascertaining the present value of the 
plant when it is reasonably applied and when the cost of repro- 
ducing the property may be ascertained with a proper degree of 
certainty.” 

In the determination of a value for rate-making purposes we are 
not limited and can not be confined to a mere formula. In the final 
analysis valuation is to be determined in each case by the exer- 
cise of sound judgment having its basis in many considerations. 

Among the considerations to be weighed are the original cost 
and investment in the property; the estimates or studies of the 
cost of reproducing the physical property other than lands as they 
existed on date of valuation with appreciation and depreciation, 
and also the important question of the justification of the existence 
of the road as an agency of public service. What we are en- 
deavoring to determine is the fair value of the property used and 
reasonably useful for the convenience of the public on date of 
valuation. The subject now has a wider sweep than if we were 
ascertaining a valuation basis for rates of a single property as 
generally is the case in utility valuation. The valuation which we 
shall find for the Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic will be accepted 
as part of the bases for rate making of all carriers of the southern 
group. 

The reach of the rates 'to be based on the combined value 
of the group is from the Mississippi to the Atlantic, and from Vir- 
ginia to Key West and New Orleans. 

As of date of valuation this road clearly falls in the classification 
of transportation prospects not well conceived. The investment 
was excessive and imprudent. Mistakes, ill-conceived projects, 
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and imprudent investments are not to be laid as 4 burden upon 
the public. 

It does not now appear what changes, if any, the future will 
bring, but measured by all standards the expenditure of money on 
the road as of date of valuation were not justified by the service 
then rendered or the prospects of service within a reasonable pe- 
riod of time. This is not saying that there would not have been 
justification for the construction of a railroad through the terri- 
tory occupied and that, therefore, we can disregard it as part of 
the southern group of national transportation facilities. It does 
render, and it is held to its obligation to render, a vital public 
service to the territory served. 

This project, however, sprang from a dream that never mate- 
rialized. Its construction conformed to the original concept of a 
carrier that was to connect great interior deposits of coal and raw 
materials and large centers of industry and commerce, such as 
Birmingham and Atlanta, with the sea, and with an organized 
coastal service of its own and port facilities for a large export 
and import business. Construction would not have been on the 
same scale had the road been designed to meet the traffic demands 
which exist and perform the service which it renders. We, there- 
fore, can not in this case accept original cost or investment as a 
basis for value. They were greater than justified by public use 
or convenience. We, likewise, can not accept as being of determi- 
native force the costs of reproduction new and reproduction less 
depreciation. No-one would reproduce the road on the existing 
scale. So long, however, as the carrier is required to meet its 
charter responsibilities to furnish service to the country which it 
traverses, it undoubtedly must be given a value on the basis of 
a going concern rather than that of a financial failure or what 
the property would bring if offered for sale, or the value indi- 
cated by market quotations on its securities, or its junk value. 
Though this consideration must recognize it as a going concern, 
yet as a property it has no going-concern value in the sense of an 
‘established profitable business. 


Commissioner Potter, in a dissenting opinion, said the re- 
port shows failure to comply with the statute in several dif- 
ferent respects and that it is invalid because without legal 
basis. He said that this case seems to show unsoundness in 
the rate base theory of valuation which it applies, as probably 
no one would assert that the property is worth anything like 
$10,000,000. “All of its securities could be bought for a 
much smaller sum. Neither past, present nor prospective 
earnings indicate a possibility of any such value and its as- 
sured and deserved destiny is to be scrapped unless it is ab- 
sorbed in consolidation.” As a measure of value, he said, 
the figure is without support and as a finding of rate base, 
most of the benefits of a swollen rate base will go to the other 
carriers in the Southern group because a basis for fixing rates 
for the A. B. & A. is not determined by the value of its 
property, but by the value of all the carriers in the group. 


Regional Advisory Board 
Meets at Detroit, Mich. 
MEETING of the Trans-Michigan-Ohio-Indiana Re- 
A gional Advisory Board, which was organized on 
June 26, 1923, was held at the Detroit Board of 
Commerce, Detroit, Mich., on August 14, 1923. Sixteen 
standing committees have been formed to promote co-opera- 
tion between shippers and railroads and to determine the 
transportation needs of these three states during the shipping 
seasons. A majority of these committees reported progress 
and the requirements needed for their commodities. 

The automobile committee reported that approximately 
16,000 automobile cars will be required between now and 
October 15 for these three states. The committee on perish- 
able freight reported that fresh fruit and vegetables would 
at the most require a total of 24,000 cars, of which Michigan 
would require 19,270, northern Ohio 2,430 and northern In- 
diana 2,300 during the months of September, October and 
November. In Michigan it was found that apples will re- 
quire 4,700 cars, grapes 5,400 and potatoes, 4,800. The 
largest amount of cars for one commouity in northern Ohio 
was 1,750 for onions. Northern Indiana will require 2,300 
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cars for onions. In the three states grapes will require 5,485 
cars, onions 5,000, potatoes 4,900, apples 4,700, peaches 
1,350, and celery 1,180. 

The sugar and sugar beet committee reported that the beet 
movement starts in Ohio about September 20 and will b 
completed by the middle of December. In Michigan, th 
movement starts on October 1 and is completed a little be- 
fore January 1. Outgoing sugar shipments begin early in 
October and continue until the latter part of May. It was 
also reported that Michigan had 125,000 acres of beets 
growing, Ohio 45,700 and Indiana 10,000, making a total 
of 182,700 acres in the three states, which will yield 1,682.- 
000 tons or 52,600 carloads at 32 tons per car, to be moved 
during the fall. The committee showed that 7,200 carloads 
of coal, 675 carloads of coke and 3,600 cars of limestone will 
be required in the manufacture of sugar. Outgoing ship- 
ments will consist of 10,500 carloads of sugar, 4,200 carloads 
of dried beet pulp, which moves largely to eastern markets 
along the Atlantic seaboard, and 1,262 carloads of molasses. 
The cement industry has moved 50 per cent of its product 
up to July 1, which is 10 per cent above normal, and has 
loaded cars to 110 per cent of marked capacity, which makes 
the requirement for the balance of August and the month of 
September, 25,000 box cars. 

The next regular meeting of the board will be held at Buf- 
falo, N. Y., on October 9. 


Transportation Institute 
Studies Legislation 
THOROUGH ANALYSIS of the transportation situation 
in the United States is being made by the Research 
Council of the National Transportation Institute, 
whose headquarters are at Chicago, with a view toward pub- 
lishing its findings and acquainting every voter with the 
broader aspects of the railroad problem. Need for such an 
understanding is urgent according to Dr. David Friday, di- 
rector of the Research Council, because Congress this win- 
ter will face demands for railroad legislation and because 
a demand for government ownership is likely to be the cen- 
tral issue of the Presidential campaign of 1924. Preliminary 
reports of the Council will be available for members of Con- 
gress and the public by December 1 when Congress con 
venes and definite findings on all the most pressing trans- 
portation problems are promised by June 1, 1924, before the 
national Presidential nominating conventions meet. 

The seven subjects into which the immediate work of the 
Council is divided are: Study of railway rates with ref- 
erence to amount invested in roads; effect of transportation 
cost on prices, especially of farm products; distribution of 
freight charges among the various industries; effect of freight 
rates on the geographical distribution of industry and ag- 
riculture; relative efficiency of privately owned and govern- 
ment owned roads; relation of investment in railroad se- 
curities to value of property; and analysis of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission’s valuation of roads. 

The chairman of the Research Council is Edgar Clark, 
former chairman of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
and the vice-chairman is Sydney Anderson, Congressman 
from Minnesota and president of the Wheat Council of the 
United States. The board of directors of the Research Coun- 
cil includes E. T. Meredith, publisher of Sucessful Farming 
and secretary of agriculture in President Wilson’s cabinet: 
Herbert Houston, former editor of La Revista del Mundo, the 
Spanish edition of World’s Work and member of many in- 
ternational economic bodies; and John F. Stevens, former!) 
engineer in charge of the construction of the Panama Canal. 
chairman of the Isthmian Canal Commission and vice-pres- 
ident of the New York, New Haven & Hartford. 
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Legislation in West Shows Improvement 






Greater Willingness to Protect Roads Evident; Unions 
Push Many Dangerous Bills But Few Are Passed 


HAT THE PEOPLE of the western states are coming to 
realize more fully the fact that they cannot add in- 
definitely to the cost of operating the railways and at 

the same time expect a reduction in rates is indicated by the 
legislation enacted and defeated by the various law-making 
bodies of these states during their 1923 sessions. The west- 
ern legislatures disapproved a large number of bills which 
were introduced and which, if enacted into law, would have 
been costly and burdensome to the roads. The fact that 
the railroads are the largest taxpayers and also that hostile 
legislation would be reflected inevitably in increased trans- 
portation expense to the public in general appears to have 
gained widespread recognition in the western states. In 
spite of the introduction of a greatly increased number of 
unfavorable bills by radical members, the sentiment of the 
majority of the legislators in almost all of the states was 
such that most of this legislation was defeated. The signi- 
ficance of the attitude of the western states arises from the 
fact that it is in this area that the demand for reductions in 
rates is most pronounced. 

A distinct improvement over the situation in the western 
states in 1921 is indicated by a survey of the legislation 
introduced and enacted this year. Of the 16 mid-western 
and western states in which the legislatures were in session 
this year, only five appeared to be more hostile to the rail- 
roads than in 1921, while 11 showed a more favorable atti- 
tude. The states which showed a distinct improvement in 
this respect were Minnesota, Iowa, South Dakota, Colorado 
and Utah, while the only state in which the legislature was 
distinctly less friendly than two years ago was Wisconsin. 

The total number of bills enacted into law in the 16 
western states which are appreciably detrimental to the 
roads was 11, of which 6 were in Wisconsin. On the other 
hand, 20 laws which were decidedly favorable to the rail- 
roads were passed by the various legislatures. Compared 
with 1921, when 20 laws unfavorable to the railroads were 
passed, and only 4 bills favorable to the roads were ap- 
proved, the legislative situation has improved considerably. 

The five states in which laws unfavorable to the rail- 
roads were enacted were Kansas, Iowa, Missouri, Arizona 
and Wisconsin. In Kansas, a law was passed making the 
condemnation of land by the railroads a little more difficult. 
In this state, however, the railroads are relieved of much 
of the dangerous competition from motor truck lines by the 
passage of laws prohibiting the use of vehicles on the Kansas 
highways which would injure or destroy them and making 
highway transportation lines common carriers under the 
jurisdiction of the state railroad commission. 

Three laws which will result in some expense to the roads 
were passed by the legislature of Missouri. One bill, which, 
as introduced, called for stretchers, blankets and_ first-aid 
packages on all trains, was amended before passage so that 
only first-aid packages are necessary. Another law enacted 
required steel underframes and platforms on all cabooses 
on trains behind which pusher engines are used. This law 
becomes effective in September, 1925. The third law orders 
that livestock cars be furnished within 96 hours after being 
demanded by shippers, and requires shippers to deposit $15 
for each car ordered. As originally introduced, this bill 
called for the furnishing of stock cars within 48 hours after 
being ordered. In Arizona, a law was passed prohibiting 
the roads from preventing their employees from running for 
bullic office, as has been the custom in that state. 


In Wisconsin, laws ordering mechanically operated fire- 
doors and curtains on all locomotives, and also straight air 
brake valves and power reverse gears were passed. ‘Two 
other laws, which empower the railroad commission to order 
the construction of spur tracks for agricultural enterprises 
and authorize the commission to order the relocation of high- 
ways “not at grade,” part of the expense of which is to be 
borne by the railroads, will also result in additional expense 
to the roads. It was only by the strongest efforts of the 
Wisconsin roads that considerable adverse legislation was 
defeated, for they were compelled to fight the combined efforts 
of the state administration, the Socialist party, the Wisconsin 
Federation of Labor, the Milwaukee Federated Trades 
Council and the Non-Partisan League. 

Aside from the favorable legislation enacted in Kansas, 
which has already been mentioned, four states, Minnesota, 
Iowa, Colorado and Utah passed laws favorable to the 
roads. In Minnesota, one of the five laws helpful to the 
roads related to dangerous railroad crossings and another 
amended the anti-pass law. Iowa also aided the railroads to 
the extent of passing five bills distinctly favorable to them. 
Among these were one regulating motor vehicle traffic on the 
state highways; a modified “long and short haul” bill; a 
freight rate and passenger tariff bill and one authorizing 
the railroad commission to order the removal of sign boards 
obstructing the vision of motorists at grade crossings. 

In Colorado, four bills directly or indirectly favorable to 
the roads were approved by the legislature. Of the two dis- 
tinctly favorable bills, one known as the “ambulance chasing” 
bill prohibits the solicitation of personal injury or death 
claims arising within the state with the intention of in- 
stituting suit thereon outside of the state. Another act re- 
pealed the law levying a tax for the building of highways 
in the state of Colorado. This bill will save the Colorado 
railroads approximately $75,000 annually. 

Four favorable bills were also passed by the Utah legisla- 
ture. The two which were distinctly favorable were an act 
changing the annual corporation license tax and making 
the maximum tax $750, and an act prohibiting interference 
with employment in lawful occupations which is known as 
the “right to work” act. 

Nearly all of the bills advocated by the railroad brother- 
hoods were introduced in more legislatures than in 1921. 
The ever-present ‘full crew” bill was the only exception to 
this rule. In 1921, such a bill was introduced in eight 
states, while in the recent sessions only five legislatures acted 
on bills increasing the number of employees in the train crews, 
and one state, California, considered a bill modifying the 
“full-crew” law which has been in effect in that state. The 
California bill as proposed authorized an increase in the 
length of trains and empowered the commission to grant re- 
lief from the law. 

Train limit bills were introduced in seven states, as com- 
pared with five states in 1921, and seven bills ordering the 
payment of damages to railroad employees for the changing 
of terminals or shops were introduced as compared with 
three such bills in 1921. Car shed bills, which received the 
strongest support of the brotherhoods, were introduced in five 
states, and legislation prohibiting the dispatching of trains 
by telephone was introduced in three states. Other bills 
common to several states included those ordering the inspec- 
tion of track by the railroad commissions with authority to 
enforce their findings, which were introduced in four states; 
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establishing crossing signals at all grade crossings, which 
were introduced in seven states; setting a time limit for the 
furnishing of cars, which were introduced in four states; and 
ordering a taxation valuation equal to the rate-making valua- 
tion, which were introduced in four states. 

A comparison of the number of bills introduced in the 
various legislatures of the western states this year with that 
of 1921 indicates fairly accurately the increasing efforts of 
the radical members to burden the roads as much as pos- 
sible. The fact that, out of the great number of bills intro- 
duced this year, only a very small number of unfavorable 
bills became laws indicates the disapproval of the radical 
proposals by a majority of the people. 

In Arizona, 16 bills affecting the railways were intro- 
duced in 1923, and 21 in 1921; in California, 74 in 1923 
and 46 in 1921; in Colorado, 58 in 1923 and 24 in 1921; 
in Iowa, 59 in 1923 and 23 in 1921; in Minnesota, 58 in 
1923 and 31 in 1921; in Missouri, 30 in 1923 and 15 in 
1921; in Montana, 6 in 1923 and 7 in 1921; in Nebraska, 
16 in 1923 and 23 in 1921; in New Mexico, 5 in 1923 and 
12 in 1921; in North Dakota, 16 in 1923 and 10 in 1921; 
in Oklahoma, 25 in 1923 and 24 in 1921; in South Dakota, 
1 in 1923 and 17 in 1921; in Texas, 24 in 1923 and 23 in 
1921; in Utah, 30 in 1923 and none in 1921; and in Wis- 
consin, 77 in 1923 and 20 in 1921. 


Few Especially Dangerous Bills 


In nearly every state a considerable number of com- 
paratively inconsequential bills were introduced while the 
particularly adverse ones were in the minority. Some of 
the more radical and unfavorable bills which were intro- 
duced in the various states are worth noting. In New 
Mexico, a “train limit” bill and a “full crew” bill were the 
most important of those introduced. In Oklahoma, some of 
the most unfavorable were an income tax on the gross earn- 
ings of corporations; taxation on the rate-making valuation; 
prohibition of the use of paint-spraying machines; a “‘full- 
crew” bill; authorization of the corporation commission to 
try complaints regarding the condition of railroad tracks 
and bridges; authorization of the corporation commission 
to fix rates no ‘higher than sufficient to earn a reasonable 
amount on the valuation at which the property is taxed; re- 
quirement of the paying of loss and damage claims within 
60 days and requirement of the roads to pay for the con- 
struction of crossings, bridges and viaducts on demand of 50 
residents of a locality. 

In California, bills were introduced ordering the reim- 
bursement of employees for losses sustained by the moving 
of terminals; prohibiting brakemen from riding on top of 
cars; prohibiting the transmission of train orders by tele- 
phone; ordering better care of live stock on trains and 
limiting the number of stock cars in a train; requiring a 
caboose or passenger car on every mail or express train and 
prohibiting employers from asking applicants for work who 
their former employers were. A number of favorable bills, 
including an anti-picketing bill; modification of the “full 
crew” act; repeal of acts requiring hand rails and foot 
boards on certain types of locomotives and of the “hours 
of labor” act applicable to trainmen, the “automatic bell’ 
act and the “locomotive headlight’’ act were also introduced. 

In the Kansas legislature, bills were introduced to limit 
trains to 65 cars; to authorize the railroad commission to 
investigate reports of inadequate maintenance and to order 
the employment of more men without limit; to assess rail- 
road property at the value used for rate-making purposes; 
to allow shippers to withhold the amounts of their damage 
claims from their freight bills; to make the roads liable for 
crossing accidents where they could not show contributory 
negligence and to order three brakemen on all freight trains. 

In Texas, bills were introduced to limit trains to 50 cars; 
to prohibit oral train orders; to reimburse employees for the 
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moving of shops and terminals and to repeal the ‘“‘open port 
law,” which enabled the Texas roads to continue operation 
during the strike last summer. 

Minnesota legislators introduced a “full crew” bill; a bill 
ordering vestibule cabs on all locomotives; a full section 
crew bill; a bill ordering lights on all switch stands; a 
“car shed” bill; a bill ordering compensation for every man 
when unemployed; a bill preventing the use of paint-spraying 
machines; a bill ordering compensation to employees for the 
moving of terminals; a bill ordering a caboose on every move- 
ment of one or more cars for over one and one-half miles and 
a bill ordering the establishment of stations and _ station 
forces at all railroad junctions. 

In Montana, a full crew bill; a bill authorizing a license 
tax of two per cent on intra-state traffic; a car distribution 
bill and a bill limiting the time-for the furnishing of cars 
were introduced. 

In Iowa, the bills introduced included a “car shed” bill; 
a bill making the railroads liable for damages by fire caused 
by their operation and a bill ordering automatic doors on 
locomotive fireboxes. Bills were introduced in the Mis- 
souri legislature to limit the length of trains; to provide 
mechanical firebox doors, grate shakers and power brakes on 
locomotives; to require a 60-mile per day movement of all 
freight; to compensate employees for the movement of 
te:minals and to provide for car sheds. 

The adverse bills introduced in the Nebraska legislature 
were a “train limit” bill; a bill for a tax of 10 to 50 per 
cent on profits over 10 per cent; a bill prohibiting any curves 
in track over two degrees; a bill establishing depots and 
agents in towns of 75 inhabitants and over; a bill ordering 
the railroads to report the names of accident witnesses to the 
railway commission, this being designed to aid plaintiffs; 
an occupation tax of $5.50 for each $1,000 in capital and a 
bill to reduce carload rates 15 per cent. 

In Arizona, bills were introduced prohibiting the use of 
the telephone in dispatching; prohibiting the employment 
of non-English speaking workmen, which was aimed at 
Mexican labor; placing the burden of proof in rate hearings 
on the roads; prohibiting comj.iy stores and preventing the 
paying of deputy sheriffs by the roads. 

In the Colorado legislature there were introduced a bill to 
prevent discrimination in car distribution in times of car 
shortage, being intended to favor the Farmers’ Co-operative 
Association; a bill to limit the length of trains; a ‘“‘car shed” 
bill; a bill prohibiting the backing up of locomotives on the 
line outside of yards; a bill ordering the roads to furnish cars 
when demanded without limit and without deposit, etc. 

The most unfavorable bills in Utah were those authorizing 
the governor to assume control of the mines and transporta- 
tion companies in times of emergency; assessing railroads at 
the valuation used for rate-making purposes and prohibiting 
the employment of deputy sheriffs by the roads. 

In Wisconsin, nearly all of the adverse bills which were in- 
troduced in any of the other states were proposed. These in- 
cluded bills ordering the installation of firedoor openers and 
grate shakers, vestibule cabs, straight air brake valves and 
power reverse gears on locomotives; a “car shed” bill; a bill 
prohibiting the removal of shops and terminals without the 
consent of the railroad commission; a bill ordering a con- 
ductor on every engine running without cars; a bill limiting 
the length of trains to 2,600 ft.; a bill increasing the max- 
imum damages for death or personal injury from $10,000 
to $20,000; a bill ordering the payment of weekly cash 
wages; a bill shifting taxes from property to incomes and 
corporations; a bill prohibiting judges from directing ver- 
dicts except by common consent of the parties interested and 
a bill taking away the power of private police. 

In five states, resolutions were introduced to petition Con- 
gress to repeal the Transportation Act. None of these resolu- 
tions were passed, however. 
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An eight hour day for yardmasters and assistant yard- 
masters has been put in effect by the roads in the territory 
northwest of St, Paul, Minn. 


The Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, following 
negotiations with representatives of the federated shopcraft 
unions, has made a general advance of three cents an hour 
in the wages of shopmen; said to number 4,000 individuals. 


The Old Time Telegraphers, at their annual meeting at 
Denver, Colo., on September 6, 7 and 8, chose F. A. Mohr, 
general manager of the Gulf division of the Western Union 
Telegraph Company, Dallas, Tex., president for the ensuing 
year and Thomas E. Fleming, New York, secretary and 
treasurer. 


The City of St. Louis proposes to intervene in the hearing 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission on the com- 
mission’s general consolidation program, which program calls 
for the consolidation of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
and the Denver & Rio Grande Western. The St. Louis 
Chamber of Commerce and the Missouri Pacific Railway are 
understood also to intend to intervene. 


The Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic has agreed with the 
A. B. & A. Benefit Association on the establishment of a plan 
of employee representation, for the discussion and settlement 
of questions arising between employer and employee. The 
plan appears to be patterned principally after that which is 
in use on the Pennsylvania Railroad. Provision is made also 
in the by-laws for a welfare committee. This road employs 
about 2,500 men. 


World Power Conference at London 


The British Electrical and Allied Manufacturers’ Association 
will hold a “world power conference” at Wembley, near London, 
in connection with the British Empire Exhibition. It is ex- 
pected that technical and scientific institutions and industrial 
organizations in Great Britain and elsewhere will participate. 


Pacific Railway Club Discusses Valuation 


At the regular monthly meeting of the Pacific Railway 
Club held at the Hotel Oakland, Oakland, Cal., on Thursday 
evening, September 13, the subject, “How the Federal Valua- 
tion Was Made,” was presented by former officers of the 
Division of Valuation of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
who described the methods followed by the government forces. 


Revenues of the Alaska R. R 


The revenues of the Alaska Railroad for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1923, showed a marked increase over the revenues 
of the fiscal year of 1922, according to a statement issued by 
the Interior Department. The gain amounted to $200,686. 
Revenues for the fiscal year of 1923 were: Freight, $358,954; 
passenger, $154,710; and miscellaneous, $244,366, or a total of 
$758,031. The revenues for the previous fiscal year of 1922 
were: Freight, $222,712; passenger, $132,296; and miscellaneous, 
$202,355, making a total of $557,344. These figures show that 
the total revenues for 1923 exceeded the revenues for 1922 by 
$200,686. 


New York Railroad Club Meeting 


The New York Railroad Club will hold its first meeting of the 
season in the Engineering Societies Building on Friday evening, 
September 21, at eight o’clock, daylight saving time. H. E. Core, 
general chairman of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen, Pennsylvania Lines East, will speak on “Co-operative 


Responsibility.” The technical session will be followed by the 
presentation of several entertainment features and the usual buffet 
luncheon and social hour. A group of boosters has arranged for 
a “Dutch treat” dinner at six o’clock on the same evening in the 
Lobby Cafe of the Hotel Commodore; members and their friends 
will be welcome. 


U. P. Development at Los Angeles 


The Union Pacific has recently begun construction work inci- 
dent to the development of a 750-acre industrial tract at Los 
Angeles, Cal., which, together with the 250-acre terminal and 
shop development program, which has been under way since 
last January, constitutes one of the largest projects of its kind 
under construction at this time. In the preliminary work one 
of the largest sewers ever constructed in Los Angeles has been 
completed to serve the district. The combined terminal and in- 
dustrial project, which will cover 1,000 acres, will, when in full 
operation, give employment to 50,000 workers and involve the 
expenditure of $50,000,000 in buildings and equipment. 


Port of New York Hearings to Be Re-opened 


The Commissioners of the Port Authority of New York 
have ordered the reopening on Monday, September 17, of 
the concurrent hearings of April 5-8, last, with Division 5 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, at 10 a. m., at the 
offices of the Port Authority, 11 Broadway, New York City. 
At these hearings representatives of the 12 trunk-line rail- 
roads that enter the port, the steamship lines using the termi- 
nals in New York harbor, the United States Shipping Board, 
and the municipalities concerned will present their cases for 
or against the effectuation of the comprehensive plan of the 
Port Authority. As at the former hearings, Clyde B. Aitchi- 
son will preside for the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
jointly with E. H. Outerbridge who will sit as chairman of 
the Port Authority. 


Wage Statistics for June 


The total number of employees reported by Class I rail- 
roads for the month of June, 1923, was 1,933,929, which 
exceeds the number reported for any month since November, 
1920, according to the Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
monthly bulletin of wage statistics. Compared with the re- 
turns for the same month last year, the total shows an increase 
of 248,515, or 14.7 per cent. The largest increase appears 
in the maintenance of equipment group and is accompanied 
by a substantial increase in the number of hours worked per 
employee. Compared with those for May, 1923, the returns 
for June, 1923, indicate an increase of 37,710 in the total num- 
ber of employees, or 2 per cent. The compensation, how- 
ever, shows a decrease of 0.2 per cent, which is explained by 
a decrease in the total hours worked. Due to a fire which 
destroyed certain records of the Erie and subsidiaries, only 
partial returns were furnished by these roads; data covering 
7,412 employees and $1,017,915 compensation have been 
omitted. 


The monthly earnings, by groups, were.as follows: 


Monthly earnings 
i A” 


eee 
Reported 
on hourly basis 


pacts 
Reported 
on daily basis 


jus 
June. 


June, June, June, 
Group 1923 1922 1923 1922 
Executives, officials and staff assistants. $427 $422 islets es 
Professional, clerical and general...... 178 178 $122 $124 
Maintenance of way and structures.... 238 236 93 90 
Maintenance of equipment and stores... 243 244 127 129 
TOIIMIIOND,. 0550 sci uin & cio atnsie'e 0's wieo.n~er8 97 99 121 120 
Transportation (yardmasters, etc.)..... 


257 258 145 141 
: alee 187 178 


Transportation (train and engine service) 


497 








498 


Commercial Stocks of Anthracite and Bituminous Coal 


Soft coal cortinued to flow into storage during July and on 
August 1, commercial consumers had on hand approximately 
51,000,000 net tons. Im comparison with the revised figure for 
July 1, 1923, this was an increase of 5,000,000 tons. Stocks on 
August 1, 1923, were 10,000,000 tons larger than on August 1, 
1921. On the dates for which stock records are available the 
supply on August 1, 1923, has been exceeded only during the 
periods at the close of the war and just prior to the miners’ 
strike of 1922, according to a survey made by the Bureau of the 
Census and the Geological Survey. 

Total stocks on the Lake docks at Duluth-Superior, Ashland- 
Washburn, and at Lake Michigan ports on August 1, 1923, were 
about 5,361,000 tons. Compared with the 3,991,000 tons on the 
docks on July 1, this was an increase of approximately 34 per 
cent. 

Retail dealers in anthracite received in July more of that coal 
than they delivered, and their total stocks on August 1 were 4 
per cent larger than on July 1. Of anthracite on the docks of 
Lakes Superior and Michigan the total on hand on August 1 
was 609,000 net tons, against 448,000 tons on July 1. 

Estimates of railroad-fuel stocks, based on reports submitted 
hy the American Railway Association, place the total quantity 
held by the railroads in stock-piles, cars, and chutes, on August 
1, at 13,800,006 tons, 2 supply sufficient for 39 days. In compari- 
son with July 1 this was an. increase in days’ supply of 39 per 
cent. 


Exhibitors at the Traveling Engineers’ Convention 


During the convention of the Traveling Engineers’ Associa- 
tion, held at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, September 11 to 14, 
inclusive, a large exhibit of locomotive appliances, shop facilities 
and other railway supplies was provided by the members of 
the Railway Equipment Manufacturers’ Association. At the 
annual meeting of the latter organization the following officers 
were elected for next year: R. J. Himmelright. (American 
Arch Company), president; J. W. (American Bolt Cor- 
poration, Boss Nut Division), vice-president, and H. A. Varney 
(Sunbeam Electric Manufacturing Company), secretary. 

The list of exhibitors follows: 

Air Reducticn Sales Company, New York.—Oxygraph 
oxygen and acetylene welding and cutting apparatus. Represented by H. A. 
Hocking, B. N. Law, Reuben T. Peabody, G. E. Phelps and G. Van Alstyne. 

\merican Arch Company, New York.—Literature on locomotive and power 
plant arches. Represented by L. G. Parish, Major Wm. L. Allison, R. J. 
Himmelright, J. T. Anthony, A. W. Clokey, J. D. Brandon, W. E. Salsbury, 
E. C. Cook, G. M. Bean, T. Mahar, W. W. Neale and A. L. Sucese. 


American Bolt Corporation, Boss Nut Division, Chicago.—Nuts, belts and 


Fogg 


and radiograph, 





rivets. Represented by J. W. Fogg, A. W. Maclean and T. W. Callahan. 
American Brake Shoe and Feundry Company, New York.—-Represented 
by & R. Dewey. 
American Loecmctive Company, New York.—Power reverse gear. Rep- 


resented by G. P. 
American 
blower. 


Robinson, Geo. G. Jones and Arthur Haller. 
New York.—Loccmotive flue 


Railway Appliance Company, 
Townsend, J. W. Henry and 


Represented by A. Schneider, R. P. 


F. J. Whelan 
American Steel Foundries, Chicago Mcdels of integral box side frame, 
couplers, vertical key yokes, coupler pcckets, reversible strut brake beams, 


draft arms, cast steel bolsters and cast steel wheels. 
Walsh and W. G. Wallace. 

Ar-An-Ess Manufacturing Company, Chicago.—Pneumatic fire door. 
resented by E. H. Bauer. 

Ashton Valve Company, Boston, Mass. 
and locometive driving wheel quartering Represented by J. W. 
Motherwell, Hl. O. Fetinger, C. Gaston, E. Nordstrom and J. F. Gettrust. 

tadeker Manufacturing Company, Chicago.—Metallic piston rod and valve 
stem packing. Represented by J. W. Stack, O. J. Kutschker and J. P. 
McKinley. 

Baker R. & L. Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
sented by Frank N. Phelps and T. W. Barnes. 

Baldwin Loecmotive Works, Philadelphia, Pa. 
by R. L. Schlacks and W. H. Evans. 

tarco Manufacturing 
car connections, 


Represented by W. C. 
Rep- 


Safety valves, air and steam gages 


gages. 


Three wheel tractor, Repre- 


Photegraphs. Represented 


Chicago.— Power 


metallic engine and 


Company, reverse metallic 
connections, cresshead, smcke 
fittings, yard and _ staticn heat connections, blower and 
blow off connecticns fer roundhouse, flexible joints for air reservcirs, dis- 
tributing valves, headlight dynamos, etc. Represented by F. N. Bard, C. L. 
Mellor, A. S. Lewis, F. H. Stiles, W. J. Behlke and C. O. Jenisia. 

The Bird-Archer Company, New York.—Blow off valves, anti-pitting and 
anti-scaling compounds. Represented by J. L. Callahan, J. J. Clifford and 
C. J. MeGurn. pes 

Bradford Draft Gear Company, New Yerk. 
draft gears. Represented by E. J. 


gear, 
tender 


box blower steam 





Locometive throttle valve and 
Barnett, J. C. Keene and E. H. Smith. 


Morris B. Brewster, Inc., Chicago.—Metallic packing. Represented by 
Morris B. Brewster. 
Central Steel & Wire Company, Chicago.—Welding wires and rods for 


acetylene and electric arc welding. Represented by O. L. Howland. 
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Crane Company, Chicago.—Railroad valves and fittings. 
F. W. Venton. 

Dearborn Chemical Company, Chicago.—-Literature. Represented by I. | 
Bowen, L. P. Bowen, O. H. Rehmeyer, I. L. Beebe, Joe Arn, Geo. R. Ca: 
and J. D. Purcell. 

Detroit Lubricator Company, Detroit, Mich.—Bullseye locomotive lubr 
cator, automatic flange oiler, automatic exhaust nozzle cover and transf< 
filler. Represented by A. C. Machesney and C. H. Perrine. 

The Duff Manufacturing Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.—Jacks. 
by E. E. Thulin and C. N. Thulin. 

Edna Brass Manufacturing Company, Cincinnati, Ohio.—Force feed lub: 
cator, hydrostatic lubricator, water column and injectors. Represented 
H. A. Glenn and F. S. Wilcoxen. 

Electric Service Supplies Company, Philadelphia, Pa.—Turbo generators 
and locomctive headlights. Represented by F. M. Childs and B. D, Barge; 

Ewald Iron Company, Louisville, Ky.—Represented by Stephen F. Sulliva: 

Franklin Railway Supply Company, New York.—Locomotive booster, pow« 
reverse gears. Unit safety draw bar and radial buffer, lateral 
driving box, adjustable. wedges, driving box lubricator and 
spreader. Represented by F. H. Ball, W. H. Ccyle, J. L. 
Evans, C. W. Flcyd Coffin, W. T. Lane, P. Weiler, S. Rosenfelt, P. Will 
T. L. Reed, J. McLaughlin, J. T. Talty, Mr. Whalen, J. L. Bacon, | 
Cunningham, W. Holtman and C. Cariuthers. 

Galena Signal Oil Company, Franklin, Pa.—Represented by A. S 
A. J. Howley, G. E. McVicar, V. L. Eubank, W. F. Walsh, S. E. 
P. K. Stack, Fred C. Langdon, L. G. Palmer, J. A. Roosevelt, J. A. 
R. J. McQuade, Geo. W. Buckpit, C. McNair and J. F. Wilsey. 

The Garlock Packing Company, Palmyra, N. Y.—Filberous packings f 
general railway use. Represented by C. W. Sullivan and J. L. 

Garratt Callahan Company, San 
servative. Represented by A. II. 
and J. W. Place. 

Gill Railway Supply Company, Peoria, Ill. 
compound, cutting lubricant, emergency hose clamp, boiler p1 
adjustabie driving box bearing. Represented by E. H. 
O’Brien, F. Pinkney, S. S. Pinkney and: J. Q. Gill. 

Gold Car Heating & Lighting Company, New York. regulati1 
valves for car heating, starting valves, packless inlet valves and A. R. A 
steam hose couplers. Represented by W. G. Wilcoxen, A. D. 


Represented 


Represent: 


motic 
driving bo 
Randolph, H. M 


Poole 
Bum 
Grahar 


Fisher. 
Francisco, Cal.—Catalogues of 
Hawkinson, W. F. C 


boiler pre 


| 
opers, G. J. Barcl 


Cooling compound, hot b 
eservative ia 
ITartenstein, W: 


Pressure 


Stuver ar 


Ek. B. Wilson. 

Grip Nut Company, Chicago.-—Nuts. Represented by A. C. Weods, 
and W. F. Skeer. 

Hulson Grate Company, Keokuk, Towa.--Leecmotive grate Represent: 
by A. W. Hulson and J. W. Hulson. 


Hunt Spiller Manufacturing Corporation, Boston, Mass.—Valve bull ring 
heads, piston bull crosshead cylinder packing, pisto 
packing, cylinder bushings and cylinder packing, air pump bushings, sho« 
and wedges, and floating rod bushings. Represented by J. G. Platt, V. W 
Ellet, E. J. Fuller, Chas. Gailoway, R. R. Wells and F. B. Hartman. 

Hurcn Manufacturing Company, Detrcit, Mich.—Wash out arch tube plug 
Represet.ted by E. H. Willard, S. Elstone and W. H. Bentley. 


piston rings, shees, 


International Correspcndence Schcols, Railroad Division, Scranton, Pa 
Railway correspondence courses. Represented by J. W. Harding, Ed. 
Sawyer, H. T. Pettinger and F. S. Powell. 


Jenkins Brethers, New York.—Valves. Represented by George Royal am 
C. B. Yardley. 
Johns-Manville, Inc., New York.—Pipe and beiler insulation, locomotive 


and shop packings and gaskets, steam traps and high temperature cement 
Represented by J. C. Younglove, P. C. Jacebs, H. J. S. Wilbu: 
and P. R. Austin. ‘ 

The Lehon Company, Chicago.—Water-proofing products. 
Tom Lehen, J. E. Eipper and Roy Chissom. 

The Leslie Company, Lyndhurst, N. J. 
pressure regulators and reducing valves. 
J. J. Cizek. 

Lima Loccmotive Works, Inc., Lima, Ohio.—Represented by M. K. Tate 
and G. M. Basford. 

Locomctive Appliance Company, Toledo, Ohio.—Iocomotive;: 
tribution system, pneumatic fire door and power reverse gear 
by C. J. Pillicd and Harlow A. 

Locomotive Fire Box 
by A. A. Tayler, L. R. 


Locomc tive 


Crowe, L. 
Represented by 
Turbo generator and steam heat 


Represented by S. I. Leslie an 


steam dis 
Represente 
Varney. 

Company, Chicago.—Thermic 
Pyle, J. E. Barber and E. J. Reardon. 
Lubricatcr Company, Chicago.—locomotive forc« 
Represented by W. J. Schlacks and C. W. Rudolph 
Locomctive Stoker Company, Pittsburgh, Pa 


syphon. Represente: 


feed lubri 


cator. 


Working model of locomotive 


stoker. Represented by A. N. Wiltsie, E. F. Milbank, Thoma Saldwit 
and C. F. Kahler. 

Madison-Kipp Corporation, Madison, Wis.—Two and feur feed forced 
feed lubricators. Represented by W. B. Wheeler, A. H. 


Flanagan, J. A 


Coleman and T. C. Coleman. 


Marnine, Maxwell & Moore, Inc., New York.-Valves, inspirators, safet 
valves and gages. Represented by C. L. Brown and C. W. Corning. 

McClellan Products Company, Chicago.—Self locking nuts Represente 
by Benjamin S. McClellan and PD. F. Lillis 

Metal & Thermit Cerporation, New York.—-Pipe welding, superheater unit. 
rail welding, locemctive frame sections. Represented by H. S. Mann ar 


W. Tl. Mocre. 

Midgley & feed 1 
ccoler, drinking fountains, dining car filters, weatherstrip, fibre dust guar 
and chair brace. Represented by S. W. Midgley and J. M. Borrowdale 


Borrowdale, Chicago.—-Force thbricators, locomotive wat: 


Miller Train Centrol Corporation, Danville, T1l.—Train control engin 
equipment. Represented by W. B. Murray. 
W. H. Miner, Chicago.—Models of friction draft gear, side bearings. cast 


steel yoke, bolster locking center pin. 
and Johr TI. Wink. 

Nathai Manufacturing Company, New York. 
checks and water columns. Represented by J. E. Brandt, 
W. R. Walsh, F. C. Davern, Dan Bettie and Otto Best. 

Naticnal Boiler Washing Company, Chicago.—Literature 
S. W. Gale, S. S. Wickman and Thos. G. Dalten 


Represented by Bradley S. Johnso1 


Lubricators, injectors, boile 


Richard Welsh, 


Re presented 





is 


ed 


ed 
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Naticnal Graphite Lubrication Company, Scranton, Pa.—-Graphite lubri- 

wor. Represented by L. S. Watres. 

National Railway Devices Company, Chicago.—Radia! and vertical fire 
iors. Represented by Jay G. Robinsen and E. J. Gunnisen. 

National Tube Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.—Locomotive boiler, tubes and 

mples showing proper setting of tubes in tube sheets. Represented by 
Geo. N. Riley, J. W. Kelley and P. J. Conrath. 

New York Air Brake Company, New York.—Represented by Geo. Kelifes 
nd L. W. Sawyer. 

Ohio Injector’ Company, Chicago.—Lifting and non-lifting injectors, 

drostatie lubricators, autcmatic flange oiler, automatic drifting valve, low 
vater alarm, bciler check and Ohio stop valve, injector hose strainer and 

« jet. Represented by A. C. Beckwith, F. W. Edwards, N, M. Barker, 
Fe. B. Farnswerth, W. H. Malone and Wm. S. Furry. 

Okadee Company, Chicago.—Blow-off valve, automatic cylinder cock, front 
end hinges and water glass protectors. Represented by A. G. Hollingshead, 
cu. S. Turner, W. H. Heckman, F. G. Zimmerman and A. D. Ballantine. 

()Malley-Beare Valve Company, Chicago..-Multiplate valves and car and 
engine brasses. Represented by J. N. Gallagher, J. E. Brown, J. J. 
Corners and J. M. Pigott. 

Otley Paint Company, Chicago.—-Beiler graphite, locomotive front end 
cement, front end paint and railway paints. Represented by M. G. Lindsey 
ind W. A. Otley. 

Varkesburg Iron Company, Parkesburg, Pa.—Charcoal iron boiler tubes. 
Represented by J. F. Wiese, Geo. Thomas, 3rd, and L. P. Mercer. 

Pastorn-Mitchell Company, Omaha, Neb.—Viston rod, valve stem and air 
pump metallic packings, and hand power lathe. Represented by James 
Paxton, E. L. Chollman and L. J. McConnell. 

Pilot Packing Company, Inc., Chicago.—-Semi-metallic packing, grease 
lubricator, and locomotive drifting valve. Represented by Joseph Sinkler, 
Reubert Sinkler and FE. F. Boyle. 

Pyle-National Company, Chicago._-Tvrbo generators, air tight sheet metal 
ind cast aluminum alloy headlight cases with copper silver plated reflectors 
and nen-glass mirror reflectors, and flood lights. Represented by J. Will 
Johnsen, William Miller, T. P. McGinnis, Geo. Hass, W. T. Bretherton, 
Carl S. Geiss, A. R. Allen, Walter Smith, O. W. Young and R. L. Kilker. 


Railway Journal, Chicage.—Copies ef Railway Journal. Represented by 
J. A. Williams and FE. C. Cook. 
Railway Review, Chicago.-_Copies of Railway Review Represented by 


C. Il. Gertner, L. G. Plant and D. S. Stillman. 

Sargent Company, Chicago. Water column, safety water glass protector, 
wire ylass front protectors, two seat gage cocks, blower valves, and safety 
askets. Represented by L. L. Schultz and George I]. Sargent. 

William Sellers & Cumpany, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa.—lI«ccomotive injectors, 
valves and accessories. Represented by John D. McClintock, Phillip IF 
tuymend and James R. New. 

Simmens-Boardman Publishing Company, New York City.—Copies of 
Kailway Age, Railway Mechanical Engineer, Loccmotive Cyclopedia and Car 
Builders’ Cyelcpedia. Represented by L. B. Sherman, B. J. Wilson, J. M 
Rutherford, H. A. Beardsley, C. B. Peck and E. L. Woodward. 

The Smith Locomotive Adjustable Hub Plate Company, Chicago.—Lec 
motive adjustable hub plates. Represented by A. J. Sams. 

Standard Stcker Company, New York.—-Workine model of locomotive 
toker. Represented hy C. T. Hansen, S. I. McQuilken, F. P. Roesch and 
C. P. Petersen. 

Sunbeam Electric Manufacturing Company, Evansville, Ind.—Air tight 
headlight and turbo generator. Represented by Harlow A. Varney. 

Superheater Company, New York.—Feed water heater and photographs of 
leomotives equipped with superheatcer and feed water heaters. Represented 
hy Gecrge L. Bourne, F. A. Schaff, Ro M. Osterman, G. E. Ryder, H. B. 
Otley, C. H. True, A. C. Loudon, R. R. Porterfield, Bard Browne, W. A. 
Buckhee, George Fogg, John E. Mourne, Bert Lynch, S. Macdcnald, K. E 
Stillwell, A. C. McLaughlin, (¢ M. Wickham, George Dolan, William 
Tawse, L. H. A. Weaver, I. D. Toner and FE. J. Drewycur. 

Pal:age Manufacturing Company, Cleveland, Ohio.—lLow water alarm and 
hlow-off valve, Represented by Frank M. Roby and H. B. Thursten. 

Texas Company, New York.—Represented by Webb L. Gibbs, E. S. Free 
man, Harry L. K. Malette, James H. Wood, J. E. Simons and A. R. McCabe. 
Terckweld Equipment Company, Chicago —-Cutting and welding equipment. 
presented by J. L. Jensen and W. A. Slack. 

Train Control Appliance Company, El Paso, Tex.—-Train control Rep 
nted by M. BR. Bulla. 

Universal Packing & Service Company, Chicago..—Spring journal bex 
ing, I. D. steel wheel gage and A. R. A. type steel wheel gage. Rep 
uted by J. P. Landreth, W. Hl. Davis, Walter Gibbs and G. Hf. Green 

I'nited States Meta'lic Packing Company, Philadelphia, Pa.—Air pump, 
ton and valve stem packings, oil cup, shaker bar, locomotive sanders and 
l ringer. Represented by J. T. Luscombe, J. C. Weedon, H. EF. Hyslop, 

Ralph A. Light, LL. B. Miller, Charles Thomas and John Mace. 

Vapor Car Heating Company, Chicaco.—Steam heat pressure reducing 


e and locomotive step .valve. Represented by FE. C. Post and N. FE. 


zx 


Harry Vissering & Company, Chicago, Il].—Metallic packing, |I-comotive 
nders, unecvpling lever attachments, 








vel] ringer, bell ringer throttle valve 

| duplex enginecer’s valves. Represented by G. S. Turner, W. H. Heckman, 
(;. Zimmerman and A. D. Baliantine. 

Westinghouse Air Prake Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.—Draft gear, packing 

ps, pressure head gaskets, a atic «air cylinder oil cups and air 

trainer. Represented by S. G. Down, J. B. Wright, C. J. Olmstead, 


M. Sleet, A. G. Houston, J. C. McCune. J. S. Y. Fralich, EF. A. Maylock, 
i. H. Burns, A. L. Berghane, F. B. Johnson, R. I. Cunningham, C. D. 
ltz, F. HW. Parke, Lawrence Wilcox and E. H. Weaver. 

White American J.ccomctive Sander Company, Inc., Roanoke, Va.—Lecoc- 


tive sander with duplex operating valve. Rep-esented by James Frantz 
W. L. Ransom. 
Worthington Pump & Machinery Corporation, New Yor) I«comotive feed 


ter heater. Represented by J. M. Lammadee, J. Ek. Buckingham, W. W. 
litt, George P. Schumacker. Jr S. N. Morse, R. H. Ramey, George 
mhert, R. E. Travis and T. A. Hutchinson 
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During July the Missouri-Kansas-Texas operated 2,687 of its 
2,770 passenger trains, or 97 per cent, on time. 


The 1923 apple crop in the Okanogan Valley in British 
Columbia is estimated at 4,260 car loads, or an increase of 
20 per cent over 1922, 


The Chicago & North Western has established through day 
passenger service between Chicago, Milwaukee, La Crosse, Winona, 
Minn., Rochester, Minn., and other southern Minnesota and South 
Dakota stations by the operation of a new train between Wye- 
ville, Wis., and Sparta, which makes connection westbound at 
Wyeville with the Viking, and with No. 517 at Sparta. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has made a new 
assignment of hearings on the Pacific Coast on the administra- 
tion. of the fourth section in the interstate commerce act, 
in place of the appointments which were recently concelled. 
Hearings will be held before Commissioner Campbell and 
Examiner Bardwell at San lrancisco on September 13 and 
at Seattle on September 17. 


The mineral resources of Georgia and Alabama, in the 
territory served by the Central of Georgia railway, will be 
shown at the National exposition of Chemical Industries, 
New York city, in the weck beginning on September 22 


Manufacture of paper and pulp from southern pine wood 
will be demonstrated. \plite, asbestos, bauxite, barytes, 


and 40 other minerals, will be exhibited. 


The average train load on the Erie during July was 2115.7 tons, 
which figure has been excceded in only two previous months. 
The average miles per car per day on the system was 33.78. 
The number of pounds of coal per thousand gross ton miles was 
reduced to 140. Only 12 per cent of the company’s locomotives 


and 9.5 per cent of its freight cars were out of service for re- 
pairs. On August 22, this company had 63 days’ supply of fuel 
coal on hand, based on current movement; or 100° days’ supply 
on the basis of movement with the anthracite coal traffic 


eliminated 


A “better dairy sire special” will be operated over the lines 
of the Baltimore & Ohio in southern Indiana, starting on Sep 
tember 17, continuing for two wecks. This is a co-operative 


movement conducted by the Dairy Extension Service of Purdue 
University, the American Jersey Cattle Club, the National Dairy 


Council, the Indiana Jersey Cattle Club and the railroad com- 
pany. The purpose of the train is to generally improve dairying. 
An entire day wil) be spent at one stop in each county, per- 
mitting morning, afternoon and evening mectings. The program 
provides for lectures by R. D. Cannon, of Purdue University; 
Miss A, Lamb, representing the National Dairy Council and 
Hugh G. Van Pelt, representing the American Jersey Cattle Club. 


Governor Pinchot Wants Anthracite Rates Reduced 


Governor Vinchot of Pennsylvania, after having brought about 


a settlement of the anthracite miners’ strike by obtaining an in- 
crease in wages for the miners, which he estimates would repre- 
ent an increase of about 6O cents a ton, has written a letter to 
President Coolidge suggesting that “real advantage to the public 
vould result if the Interstate Commerce Commission would take 
up and consider anew t tes charged for the transportation of 
anthracite coal with a \ to reducing them if justification for 
uch reduction should be 1 d lf¥e also said he proposed to ask 
the Pennsylvania Public ervice Commission to consider anew 
the reasonablenc of all freight rates on anthracite within the 
borders of Pennsylvania. The Interstate Commerce Commission 
had ordered a general investigation of anthracite rates early in 
July, following a recommendation by the United States Coal 


Commission that it do so for the purpose of secing whether any- 
thing cculd be done in this direction for the purpose of reducing 
the price of coal, and the commission had ordered a first hearing 


to be held in this investigation at Pittsburgh Pa., on September 24, 
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A New Type of Condensing Locomotive in Britain 


The new type of condensing locomotive designed by David M. 
Ramsay, a Scottish engineer, has attained a speed of 60 miles per 
hour over short runs and pulling heavy loads, according to the 
Times (London). 

In the design the inventor has incorporated a condenser con- 
sisting of a drum composed of brass tubes through which the 
steam passes. The drum rotates inside a casing the bottom of 
which forms a trough containing water. As the drum rotates 
the tubes dip into and out of the water, and as they emerge they 
are met by a current of air. This causes the rapid evaporation 
of the water on the outside of the tubes and the equally rapid 
condensation of the steam inside 

For the locomotive the claim is made that it is a self-contained 
electric power station on wheels. Steam is generated at a pressure 
of 200 Ib. per sq. in. and superheated 300 deg. F. It is then 
passed through a turbine and on to the condenser, whence it is 
pumped back as water into the boiler, so completing the cycle. The 
claims made for the locomotive include (1) a saving of 40 per 
cent in coal consumption, (2) a still greater saving in water con- 
sumption, (3) an increase in power of not less than 70 per cent, 
(4) possibility of converting, by a simple device, a high-speed 
passenger engine into a high-speed goods engine, (5) smoothness 
of running and (6) equal effectiveness in any climate. A second 
engine of the kind is tc be constructed. 


Great Western (England) Helps Home Building 


Since the war prices and rents of small houses in some 
communities in England have risen from 300 to 400 per cent 
above pre-war prices. This condition has effected a great 
hardship upon railway employees in many places and has, 
of course, tended to reduce efficiency and morale. Accord- 
ingly, the Great Western Railway has announced a plan 
whereby it hopes to provide cheaper and better homes for its 
employees in communities where comfortable housing is not 
available at reasonable prices. 

From time to time in the past, the railway had found it 
necessary to build houses in particular districts, the employees 
in such cases becoming direct tenants of the company. Lately, 
however, there have been so many requests of this character 
that the company did not feel that it could engage so largely 
in direct housing operations, but instead made arrangements 
to lend money to any employee for the purchase of a house 
to the extent of 90 per cent of the value of the house at interest 
of 5 per cent, the principal to be paid off in regular instal- 
ments within a period not exceeding 20 years. Hundreds of 
the company’s employees availed themselves of this service 
which provides a greater percentage of the value of the prop- 
erty in the form of a loan and carries a lower interest rate 
than can usually be obtained from a building and loan associa- 
tion. The company realized, however, that it had many em- 
ployees unable or unwilling to purchase property but who, 
nevertheless, were badly in need of accommodations. The 
following plan, therefore, has been announced through the 
Great Western Railway Magazine: 

Any group of employees interested in securing the com- 
pany’s aid in providing houses may, after consultation with 
the company, form a “Public Utility Society” which is a 
form of co-operative organization, sanctioned by Parliament. 
These societies are carefully regulated by the government as 
to the amount which they may pay for borrowed capital, 
the size of individual holdings and the ratio of management 
expenses to rent. When such a society has been formed under 
the auspices of the company, a suitable tract of land will be 
located and acquired by the company; architects will be com- 
missioned to iay out a “Garden Village” and competitive bids 
will be received from builders. If prices are favorable the 
Public Utility Society will enter into a building contract and 
the company will lease to the Society the land required at a 
ground rent of 4 per cent per annum on the value of the land. 
The company will also lend to the Society on mortgage at 
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4 per cent interest a sum not exceeding 90 per cent of the 
building costs, leaving the Society to raise the margin oi 
10 per cent from its members. The principal and interest 
on the company’s loan will be repaid by half yearly instal- 
ments spread over a period not exceeding 50 years. Under 
this arrangement it will be necessary for each tenant to under- 
take to invest in the Society a sum equivalent to approxi 
mately 1/10 of the average building cost of the house he 
occupies. Arrangements will be made whereby tenants may 
purchase the houses they occupy if they so desire, but no 
tenant will be compelled to buy if he prefers to rent. 

One society, known as the Great Western (London) Garden 
Village Society, Ltd., has already been organized under the 
company’s plan and has acquired two building sites of about 
50 acres each. Contracts for the erection of 50 houses on one 
of these tracts have already been let, and plans are being pre- 
pared for the first 50 houses to be erected on the second tract. 
The houses are all well planned by experts, and as suggested 
above, will be arranged as “Garden Villages” with parks, 
recreation grounds, etc. 


Progress in Mexican Electrification 


Orders have been placed with the International General 
Electric Company for a 11,250 kv-a 4,000 volt waterwheel gen- 
erator to furnish power for the electrification of the Maltrata 
Incline of the Mexican Railways, contract for which was let to 
this company recently. More than 50,000 kv-a in water cooled 
60 cycle transformers designed for 42,000 volts primary are also 
included in this order. This is the second important step in 
beginning electrification. Reports from Mexico City already 
indicate rapid progress in the erection of the over head line. 














Where Rail Poles End Just Out of Orizaba Yard and Con- 
crete Poles Begin 


This will be carried on concrete poles for part of the distancé 
and on special! steel poles for the remainder. The latter are of 
novel construction, being built from discarded steel rails, a large 
number of which were on hand. In the construction of the poles, 


arc welding sets are being used with great success. The poles 
are set in concrete foundation and make a very presentabl 
appearance. Shipment has been completed from Schenectady and 


Erie of the overhead line equipment including trolley wire, feeder 
hangers, etc. 

The 3,000-kw. 3,000 volt motor generator sets for the sul 
station to be located near the center of the electric division Ww 
be the largest ever constructed for this voltage. These are 1 
being assembled for test while the locomotives are themsel 
nearing completion at the General Electric Works at Erie, Pe. 
All of the Iccomotives will be tested on the experimental trac! 
before shipment. These tests will include a thorough tryout o! 
the regenerative braking feature as well as the hauling tests. 

J. B. Cox, General Electric engineer, left for Vera Cruz 
September 4th, to be gone about six weeks. He will supervi 
the further installation of the electrical equipment. 
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Locomotives 


THE GREENBRIER & EASTERN has ordered 1 Mikado type locomo- 
tive from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


Tue Ncrwoop & St. LAwrENCE, reported in the Railway Age 
of September 1 as about to place an order for a Mogul type 
locomotive of about 70 tons, has given a contract to the American 
Locomotive Company for a Mogul type locomotive of 125 tons. 


Freight Cars 


Tue Union Paciric is inquiring for 25 caboose cars. 


THE UNIVERSAL PorTLAND CEMENT COMPANY is inquiring for 
50 hopper cars of 70 tons’ capacity. 


Tue MINNESOTA STEEL CoMPANY, reported in the Railway Age 
of July 14 as inquiring for 44 hopper cars, has ordered this equip- 
ment from the Pressed Steel Car Company. 


THe New York, OnTARIO & WESTERN has placed an order 
with the Pressed Steel Car Company for 16 steel underframes 
with superstructures, for caboose cars, to be built in the railroad 
company’s shop at Middletown, N. Y. 


Passenger Cars 


THe WarasH has ordered 1 steel private car from the Ameri- 
can Car & Foundry Company. : 


THe Toronto, HAmMitton & BUFFALO is inquiring for 10 first 
class coaches, 6 smoking cars and 6 baggage cars. 


Iron and Steel 


Tue Hockine VALLEy is inquiring for 5,400 tons of steel rails. 


Tue BatTimore & OHIOo is inquiring for 10,000 tons of steel 
rails. 


Tue CHESAPEAKE & OHIO is inquiring for 30,000 tons of steel 
rails. 


THe Union Paciric is inquiring for 150 tons of plate girder 
spans, 


Tue Norrotk & WESTERN has ordered 90,000 Continuous 
joints from the Rail Joint Company. 


Tue Ittrnors CENTRAL has ordered 400 tons of reinforcing 
bars from the Truscon Steel Company. 


Tue CANADIAN NATIONAL has ordered 23,000 tons of rail from 
the Illinois Steel Company. This rail is for use on its lines in 
the United States. . 


THe PENNSYLVANIA RAILRoAD has placed additional orders 
for 20,000 tons of steel rails to be delivered during the latter 
part of the current year. The orders are divided equally between 
the Bethlehem Steel Corporation and the Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany. Orders previously placed, for delivery in 1923, amounted 
to 118,171 tons. 


Tue Unitep States STEEL CorPORATION interests received 
orders recently for a total of about 200,000 tons of rail. The 
above includes orders for the following railroads: Chicago & 
Alton 8,000 tons. Pere Marquette 5,000, Union Pacific 30,000, 
Wabash 10,060, Norfolk & Western 20,000, Illinois Central 15,000, 
Central of Georgia 15,000, Louisville & Nashville 50,000, Atlantic 
Coast Line 30,000 and a number of miscellaneous orders. 


Tue Bartrmore & Onto has recently placed contracts for 
steel bridge superstructures including approximately 350 tons of 
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material to be used at various points on the system, which will 
be furnished by Fort Pitt Bridge Works, and 240 tons which 
will be fabricated by Bethlehem Steel Company, and used on 
the Jerome Branch, Connellsville Division. The greater portion 
of this tonnage is represented in through and deck plate girder 
spans, the remainder being for “I” beam structures. Delivery 
is to be made early in 1924. 


Machinery and Tools 


THE SEABOARD AiR LINE has placed an order for two 100-ton 
bushing presses. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA has placed an order for a 90-in. wheel 
quartering machine. 


THE CENTRAL OF NEW JERSEY has placed orders for a locomo- 
tive axle journal turning lathe and a car wheel borer. 


THE ELcin, JotretT & EASTERN has placed orders for a 30-in. 
planer, an axle lathe, a car wheel lathe and a 44-in. boring mill. 


Track Specialties 


THE Great NorTHERN is inquiring for 1,000 tons of 90-lb. 
rail and fastenings and 1,000 tons of 130-Ib. rail; also for 2,000 
tons of tie plates, 7 in. by 10% in. with 5 in. base, 350 tons of 
tie plates, 7 in. by 10% in. with 5% in. base and 325 tons of tie 
plates, 9 in. by 11% in, 


Miscellaneous 


THE CHESAPEAKE & OHIO has ordered 2 turntables from the 
Bethlehem Steel Bridge Company. 


THE NEw YorK CENTRAL will receive bids until 12 o’clock 
noon, September 26, covering its requirements until January 1, 
1924, for the Lines East and West of Buffalo, of fuel oil (paraf- 
fine base), gasoline, kerosene, long time burning semaphore oil, 
turpentine substitute, coach candles, mineral seal oil, common 
black oil, West Virginia black oil, gas oil and various lubricating 
oils. 


New Equipment for Long Island 


The Long Island Railroad has authorized the purchase of 
new equipment to cost about $2,863,000, consisting of 60 
steel motor passenger cars for electric service, 5 large pas- 
senger locomotives for heavy express trains, 5 heavy freight 
locomotives, and 200 gondola cars or open-top cars for 
general use, such as the hauling of stone and gravel for 
road building and other traffic requiring this character of 
equipment. Contracts for this equipment are to be let not 
later than October 15. This is about two months sooner 
than the 1923 car and locomotive program was made up, and 
assures delivery of all the new equipment covered by the 
above appropriation, in ample time for the 1924 summer 
traffic. There are still 40 steel motor passenger cars, 10 steel 
passenger coaches for steam service, and two steel mail cars 
due for delivery under the 1923 contracts. This means that 
when the summer rush of 1924 comes, the road will actually 
have 110 passenger cars more than the equipment available 
for the season of 1923. These 110 additional cars will pro- 
vide seating capacity for 8,380 passengers, and make it pos- 
sible for the Long Island to adequately care for the normal 
increase in traffic, which averages from 5,000 to 8,000 pas- 
sengers per day, compared with the previous year. On De- 
cember 31, 1922, the equipment register of the Long Island 
showed that the company owned 1,210 passenger train cars, 
of which 310 were of wooden and 900 of steel construction. 
With the 92 additional steel passenger cars ordered for 1923 
delivery, and the 60 now to be placed on order, and deducting 
80 wooden cars of the older type that have been retired, the 
passenger equipment will total 1,282 cars at the end of 1924, 
of which 1,052 will be of steel, and 230 of wooden construc- 
tion. Of the wooden cars, only 160 will be utilized for 
carrying passengers, the balance for the handling of express, 
baggage and mail traffic. 
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At a meeting of the stockholders of the Vanadium Corpora- 
tion of America, New York, which was immediately followed 
by a meeting of the board, Alfred A. Corey, Jr., was elected 
president to succeed J. 


Leonard Replogle, re- 
signed. Merrill G. 
Baker continues as 


vice-president and Law- 
rence K. Diffenderfer, 
treasurer, was elected 
also secretary to suc- 
ceed E. F. Nickerson, 
resigned. Mr. Corey 
was elected also a di- 
rector; other new direc- 
tors include Frederic 
W. Allen, Samuel F. 
Pryor, William E. 
Corey and Payne Whit- 
ney to succeed Joseph 
De Wyckoff, Charles 
M. Walton, Jr., E. R. 
Tinker and Edward I. 
Nickerson, resigned, 
and Charles M. Mac- 
Neill, deceased. Alfred 
Adams Corey, Jr., the new president of the corporation, 1s 
an iron and steel manufacturer. He was born in North Brad- 
dock borough, Pa., on January 4, 1878, and was educated 
in the public schools. He served as an apprentice in the 
machine shops of the Homestead Steel Works, Carnegie Steel 
Company, from 1893 to 1895, and then for one year was with 
the Illinois Steel Company, Chicago. He again returned to 
the Homestead Steel Works where he remained until 1900; 
from 1900 to 1904, he was assistant superintendent of struc- 
tural mill and assistant superintendent of open hearth depart- 
ment, then superintendent of open hearth department and 
rolling mills, North Sharon plant, Carnegie Steel Company. 
He served from 1906 to 1909, as general superintendent of the 





Alfred A. Corey, Jr. 


Donora Steel Works & Furnaces, Union Steel Company, 
Donora, Pa., then became assistant general superintendent 
of the Homestead Steel Works, later serving with the 
Carrie Furnaces and Schoen Steel Wheel Works, in 1914 


becoming general superintendent of the same. He also 
served as president of the Cambria Steel Company, Johnstown 
Water Company, vice-president of the Midvale Steel & 
Ordnance Company and Union Coal & Coke Company. 

W. E. Corrigan, of the sales department American Loco- 
motive Company, has been appointed general sales repre- 
sentative of the company on the Pacific Coast with the title 


of district sales man- 
ager and headquarters 
in the recently estab- 
lished branch office, 
Rialto building, San 
Francisco, Cal. Mr. 
Corrigan entered the 


service of the American 
Locomotive Company 
in 1909 and is a gradu- 
ate of the four-year 
course in locomotive 
construction which the 
company conducts in 
its engineering depart- 
ment in Schenectady. 
From May, 1913, he 
served in various capa- 
cities in the drawing 
office in Schenectady 
until 1915, when he was 
transferred to the 
Cooke plant, Paterson, 
N. J., where he was employed on elevation work and general 
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calculating. He remained in this service until Novembe 
1917, when he entered the United States Army where h 
served successively as second lieutenant, first lieutenant ar 
captain in the artillery ordnance branch, field service, 
charge of plant production at several gun carriage and an 
munition plants. After the armistice, he became secretar) 
and then ordnance district chief and chairman of the claim- 
board in charge of the settlement of claims arising out « 
the cancellation of war contracts between the governmen: 
and various manufacturers. In 1920, he re-entered the en 
ploy of the American Locomotive Company, serving for tw: 
years in the sales department at New York, when he was 
transferred to Chicago as salesman for Alco accessories 
the middle western territory and subsequently was trans 
ferred to the Pacific Coast. 





H. D. Conkey & Company, Mendota, Ill., manufacturers 
cranes and industrial cars, have appointed the Florandin 
Equipment Company as New York sales agents. 


S. Douglas Gibson, dealer in railway supplies will 
remove his offices on October 1, from the Home Lif 
building, to Suite 744, Transportation building Wash 


ington, D. C. 


D. R. Day, resident manager of the Hall Switch & Signal 
Company, with headquarters at Chicago, has been appointed 
sales manager of the Bryant Zinc Company, with headquarter- 
in the same city. 


J. Leonard Replogle, who has resigned as president of thy 
Vanadium Corporation of America, New York, on account! 
of ill health, as was announced in the Railway Age of 
25, remains as a direc- 
tor of the corporation 
and when his health is 
restored will devote 
most of his time to his 
other interests includ- 
ing the Replogle Steel 
Company of which he 
is chairman. Mr. Re- 
plogle was born in 
Bedford County, Pa.., 
on May 6, 1876, and 
received his education 
in the public schools of 
Johnstown. At the age 
of 13, he entered the 
employ of the Cambria 
Steel Company as office 
boy where he served 
successively in various 
positions until Septem- 
ber, 1912, when he was 
elected vice - president. 
and general manager of sales. He resigned in 
1915,. from the Cambria Steel Company to become 
president and general manager of sales of the American \ 
dium Company and in 1917 became president and genera 
manager of sales of the same company, which in 1919, becai 
part of the Vanadium Corporation of America. Mr. Replog! 
is also president of the Wharton & Northern Railroad and 
director of the Wabash Railway Company and other c 
panies. He also served during the war as director of ste: 
supplies for the War Industries Board. In recognitio1 
the services he rendered for the Allied cause, he has receiv 
from the United States the Distinguished Service Medal and 
decorations from the French, Belgian and Italian governni 
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J. A. Cranston, northwestern manager of the General 
Electric Company, with headquarters at Portland, ©: 
has been appointed Pacific Coast manager, with headai 
ters at San Francisco, Cal., succeeding Dr. Thomas Addis 
resigned. 


Ross S. Hayes, 2 Rector street, New York, has bee: 4 
pointed by E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company, Fabrikoid 
division, Newburgh, N. Y., as eastern sales agent, rail 
department, for the sale of its Fabrikoid products. Mr. Hayes 
territory includes New England, middle and southern Atlar 
states. 
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Arcuison, TopeKA & SANTA Fe.—This company, reported in 
the Kuilway Age of March 17 as contemplating the construc- 
tion of a new passenger station at Cushing, Okla., will construct 
a brick tile and reinforced concrete station at that point at a 
cost of approximately $128,000. 


ALABAMA & VicKsBuRG—This company has awarded a con- 
tract to the Truscon Steel Company, Youngstown, Ohio, for the 
erection of a steel repair shop, 208 ft. by 64 ft. at Vicksburg, 
\iss., to cost approximately $57,000. 


BALTIMORE & QOuio.—This company has awarded a contract 
to the Seaboard Construction Company, Philadelphia, Pa., 
covering the erection of superstructures for bridges crossing 
Gest street and Colerain avenue, Cincinnati, O. These structures 
consist of through plate girder spans, 40 ft. and 83 ft. in length, 
respectively, one having timber deck, the other solid floor. Ap- 
proximately 470 tons of steel-work is involved. 


CENTRAL or GeEorGIA.—This company plans the construction 
of a new freight and passenger station at Louisville, Ala., to 
cost approximately $10,000. 


CHESAPEAKE & QOuio.—This company will construct a new 
engine house and additional tracks in its yard at Russell, Ky. 


ItLinois CENTRAL.—This company will construct a subway 
at Cotton Hill, Springfield, Ill., at a cost of $28,000. Bids for 
the work will be called for in the near future. 


lLurInois CENTRAL—This company has awarded a contract to 
the Railroad Water & Coal Handling Company, Chicago, for 
the construction of a 300-ton coal chute at Dubuque, Iowa, re- 
ported in the Railway Age of March 31. 


litinois TERMINAL.—This company will construct additional 
storage and switch tracks at Alton, lil, on seven acres of land 
along the Mississippi river which it has recently purchased. 


Oxecon SHort Line.—This company will erect a new 650-ton 
coaling station at Glens Ferry, Ida. 


St. Louis-SAN FRANcIScO.—This company plans the construc- 
tion of a reinforced concrete and brick freight station and office 
building at Birmingham, Ala. 


SovuTHERN Paciric.—This company is preparing plans for the 
construction ef a second track from Tehachapi, Cal., toward 
Bakersiield, to cost approximately $10,000,000. The construction 
of 10!4 miles of second track over the Tehachapi Mountains 
from Tehachapi to Mojave is nearly completed. The Chats- 
worth and San Fernando tunnels are being enlarged and lined 
with concrete at a cost of approximately $985,000. At Yuma, 
Ariz, a steel bridge with a 400-ft. span over the Colorado 
River is being constructed. The project at this point also in- 
cludes a four-mile change in line, two miles of icing and yard 
tracks and a new passenger station at Yuma. The total cost of 
work will be approximately $1,000,000. 


Union Paciric—This company has awarded a contract to 
McWilliams & Ross, Yakima, Wash., for the construction of a 
two-story brick freight shed and office building at Yakima, to 
cost approximately $80,000. 


Union Pactric.-—This company closed bids on August 15 for 
the construction of a new freight station and general office build- 
ing at Yakima, Wash., to cost approximately $80,000. 


\\VAnasH.—This company has awarded a contract to Townsend 
B. Smith, Decatur, Ill, for the erection of an addition to its 
locomotive repair shop at Seventh street, St. Louis, Mo., at a 
cost of approximately $175,000, including equipment. 


M \8SASH.—This company has awarded a contract for the addi- 
tion to its shops at Decatur, Ill, to Townsend B. Smith, Decatur, 
Ill, at an approximate cost of $175,000. 





Boston & Matne.—Solicits Proxies of Stock—In order to 
strengthen the independent control and operation of this road, 
the stockholders’ protective committee, through Edward F. 
Brown, its president, is soliciting proxies from stockholders. 
E. D, Codman is acting as attorney for the committee. 


Cimarron & NortH WESTERN.—Authorized to Abandon Part 
of Line—This company has been authorized by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to abandon that part of its line extending 


from South Ponil to Ponil Park, N. M., 14 miles. ' 


DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN.—Authorized to Acquire 
Control—The Interstate Commerce Commission has authorized 
the acquisition by this company of control of the railroad and 
property of the Sussex Railroad Company by lease. 


FAIRCHILD & NortH EASTERN.—Asks Authority to Abandon 
Line—This company has applied to the Interstate Commerce: 
Commission for a certificate authorizing the abandonment of its 
entire line from Cleghorn to Owen, Wis., 67 miles. 


INTERNATION AL-GREAT NORTHERN, — Definitive Certificates’ 
Ready.—J. & W. Seligman & Co. and Speyer & Co., reorganiza- 
tion managers, have sent a notice to the holders of temporary’ 
voting trust certificates representing common stock of the Inter- 
national Great Northern to the effect that upon presentation and 
surrender of temporary certificates at the office of the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York they may receive definitive voting 
trust certificates representing this stock. 


Lone IsLanp.—Equipment Trusts Sold—Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 
have purchased and sold privately $1,710,000 5 per cent equip- 
ment trust certificates, maturing in semi-annual instalments from 
1924 to 1938. These certificates are to be issued against equipment 
costing not less than $2,158,000. The issuance of these certifi- 
cates 1s subject to the approval of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. — 

MANISTEE & NortH EAstTerRN.—Asks Authority to Abandon 
Branch—The Michigan Trust Company, as receiver for this 
road, tas asked the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority to abandon the branch line from a point between 
Manistee and Traverse City to Empire Junction, Mich. 15% 
miles. 


MARSHALL, ELysSIAN FiELps & SOUTHEASTERN.—Asks Certifi- 
cate for Operation—This company has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for a certificate authorizing it to operate 
the line from Marshall to Elysian Fields, Tex., 18 miles, formerly 
owned by the Marshall & East Texas, which was abandoned 
shortly before the war. 


MorrAat TUNNEL JMPROVEMENT District.—Bonds Offered.— 
R. M. Grant & Co., New York, is offering $3,000,000 514 per 
cent serial bonds, due 1944 to 1963, inclusive, at prices to yield 
about 5 per cent. The Moffat Tunnel project was described in 
the Railway Age of September 1, 1923, page 397. 


Norrotk & WESTERN.—Asks Authority to Acquire Control— 
This company has applied to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion for authority to purchase the entire capital stock of the 
Big Sandy & Cumberland and for a certificate authorizing the 
construction of an extension along Levisa Fork for a distance 
of 23 miles and to relocate its existing line from Devon, W. Va., 
to Grundy, Va. 


Outer Harsor Dock & WuHarr Company, Los ANGELES, 
CaLir.—Asks Authority to Issue Securities—This company has 
applied to the Interstate Commerce Commission for authority to 
issue $4,850,000 of preferred stock, of which $2,000,000 is to be 
sold at par to provide for additions and betterments and the 
balance used for refunding purposes. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—May Lease Road—The directors have ap- 
pointed the following committee to consider leasing the West 
Jersey & Seashore: George Wood, chairman; Effingham B. 
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Morris, C. E. Ingersoll, Henry Tatnall, Bayard Henry and C. B. 
Newbold. This committee will confer with a committee from 
the West Jersey and Seashore Railroad. See item below. 


SOUTHERN Paciric.—Authorised to Acquire Line—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has authorized the acquisition by 
this company of the Pacific Southwestern. 


STANLEY, MerrILL & PHiLLIPS.—Asks Authority to Abandon 
Line.—This company has applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission fer a certificate authorizing the abandonment of that 
part of its line, Stanley to Polley, Wis., 15 miles. 
{equisition—See Delaware, Lackawanna 


Sussex RaAILROAD.— 


& Western. 


TENNESSEE, ALABAMA & GeorGta.—Authorized to Issue Securi- 
ties.—The Interstate Commerce Commission has authorized an 
issue of $500,000 of common stock at par and $1,062,000 of 50- 
year, 6 per cent first mortgage gold bonds at 90 per cent of par. 
It is proposed to use the proceeds of the stock in the construction 
of an extension from Gadsden to Odenville, Ala., 36 miles, and 
the proceeds of the bonds at the rate of $15,000 per mile for 
the extension and $5,000 per mile for additions and betterments 
to the existing line. 


Union Pactric—Asks Authority to Issue Bonds.—This com- 
pany has applied to the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority to issue $20,000,060 of first lien and refunding mort- 
gage 5 per cent bonds which have been conditionally sold to 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co. at 97. 





Vickspurc, SHREvepoRT & Paciric.—Asks Authority to Issuc 
Bonds-—This company has applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for authority to create a refunding and improve- 
ment mortgage to the amount of $6,000,000, a part of the issue 
to be deposited with trustee for the purpose of retiring outstand- 
ing prior lien and general mortgage bonds, $300,000 to be sold 
to recoup the treasury for expenditures and $2,455,000 to be re- 
tained in the treasury. 


West Jersey & SeasHore—May Lease to P. R. R—The 
directors on September 10 appointed a committee at the request 
of the stockholders to consider a lease of the railroad and fran- 
chises to the Pennsylvania Railroad Company. The latter company 
owns 54 per cent of the outstanding stock of the West Jersey & 
Seashore, which is the Pennsylvania’s electric line to Atlantic City 
and other South Jersey points. The committee consists of: 
David Baird, chairman, Camden; Joseph W. Cooper, Philadelphia ; 
A. J. County, vice-president of the Pennsylvania R. R., Phila- 
delphia: A. C. Middieton, Moorestown, N. J.; William Plum- 
mer, Clinton, N. J., and William J. Sewell, Jr., Camden. 

No action was taken by the directors towards resuming semi- 
annual dividends. In April last a payment of 2 per cent was 
made out of earnings of 1922. Prior to 1921, when dividend was 
passed, payments were made semi-annually, and from 1910 to 
1920, inclusive, the company paid 5 per cent per annum. 


Treasury Payments to Railroads 


Since last announcement, dated August 1, 1923, payments under 
Sections 204, 209, 210 and 212 of the Transportation Act, 1920, 


as amended, have been made by the Treasury as follows: 


Section 204: 
Ocilla Southern, receivers 2.20. .sccccvcccccvecereescsees $10,626 
Section 209: 
Baltimore & Ohio Chicago Terminal R. R. ............--- 436,829 
Boston & Maine ......... pore reeecceerecrcseeccscccceees 620,615 
Chicago, Kalamazoo & Saginaw .........-eeeeeeeeeeceees 17,841 
Daytem & Umie 2c cccccccccccccccscccvcereseetecccssse 27,449 
i ee ee tae creases ats beteamewenehees 4,051 
Little Kanawha Railroad ...... i Siain'e eae 8 ReNCed eda ERO TESS 9,472 
Lestevine Biendereen & St. Lewis 2.200 cccvccccccsccesese 51,275 
ee EC EE aaa ee 1,674 
Minneapolis Western .........cccccccccccccscccsceccecs 20,097 
Morgantown & Kingwood...........cecssseecceceeccencs 76,293 
Muncie Belt Railway ....... eee reeevevesseseeseeeoesees 12,662 
! Ocilla Southern Railroad, receivers ..............22ee eee 13,684 
Staten Island Rapid Transit Railway ...........-.eeeee-- 409,823 
White Sulphur & Huntersville .......... 0s cece eee eeeees 2,451 
Section 210: 
Ce sccaciecracvceedswr tee secs Ceekeeea wake 71,000 
Sonbeerl Aig TAME ooccicesccccseceseneeees 300,000 
Section 212: 
Bc ccice caucus ceenet wee Mee Ck eke ned OUERR CAR $2,085,842 
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Total payments to August 31, 1923: 
(a) Under Section 204, as amended by Section 


212 for reimbursement of deficits during 
Federal Control: 
(1) Final payments, including partial 
payments previously made........ $7,402,717 
(2) FPartial payments to carriers as to 
which a certificate for final pay- 
ments has not been received by the 
Treasury from the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission............... 


otal payments a/c reimbursement of deficits $8,071 
(>) Under Section 209, as amended by Section 
212 for guaranty in respect to railway 
operating income for first six months after 

Federal Control: 

(1) Final payments, including advances 
and partial payments previously 

NN ie Sss Gents bic tees cidaincien< $219,510,51' 
(2) Advances to carriers as to which a 
certificate for final payment has not 


heen received by the Treasury from 

the Interstate Commerce Commis- 

ID Silo aenis hie aaa ek oer Anes @5.8<50 179,497,093 
(3) Partial payments to carriers as to 

which a certificate for final pay- 

ment has not been received, as 

ee ry ne ae 


81,601,422 
Total payments account of said guaranty: $480,609,0 24 


(c) Under Section 210 for loans from the re- 


volving fund of $300,000,000 therein 
SIND, are acdin Rye Oe ena d. ee Owe, A ewe $338,000,667 
OEE cdedcekege Leen bene Spe wens wad $826,680,97¢ 
Repayments on loans have been made to the amount of 


$146,397,558. 


Railroad Administration Settlements 


The United States Railroad Administration reports the follow- 
ing final settlements, and has paid out and received from the 
several roads the following amounts: 


Norfolk and Western Railway Company..............++2005 $7 ,285,000.00 
0 ene ee ee ee 1.00 
Detroit, Toledo & Ironton Railroad Company paid Director 

RO en Ae eee eT er ere 1,250,000.00 


St. Paul Union Depct Company paid Director General........ 66,794.52 
‘Short Lines 


Adirondack & St. Lawrence Railroad Company.............- 
Ocilla Southern Railroad Company paid Director General.... 


3,500.00 
4,209.56 


Dividends Declared 


El Paso & Southwestern.—1™% per cent, quarterly, payable October 2 to 
holders of record September 24. 

Lehigh Valley.—Common, 1% per cent, quarterly; preferred, 2% per cent, 
quarterly; both payable October 1 to holders of record September 15. 

Louisiana & Northwest.—1% per cent, quarterly, payable October 1 to 
holders of record September 10. 

Pere Marquette——Common, 1 per cent, quarterly, payable October 1 to 
holders of record September 15; five per cent preferreed and prior preference, 
1% per cent. quarterly, both payable November 1 to holders of record 
October 15. 

Pittsburgh, Bessemer & Lake Erie-—Common, 1% per cent, semi-annually, 
payable October 1 to holders of record September 15. 

Mobile & Ohio.—Stock transfer certificates $2.00, 
October 1 to holders of record September 15. 

St. Louis, Rocky Mountain & Pacific—Common, 1 per cent, preferred, 
quarterly, both payable September 29 to holders of record September 15. 


semi-annually, payable 


Trend of Railway Stock and Bond Prices 


Last Last 
Sept. 11 Week Year 
Average price of 20 representative rail- 
Ne oe cd eniipiawasthnnee 61.29 60.07 74.16 
Average price of 20 representative rail- 
RI sind tivand eachdcessias 82.55 82.63 90.37 
STOCKHOLDERS of the Pennsylvania numbered 140,586 on 


August 1, which was an increase of 587 over the number on 
July 1. Since January 1, stockholders have increased 3,157 
and the present number compares with a peak of 141,921 


March 1, 1922. 


— 


Tue PocaHONTAS FuEL CoMPANy has applied to the Interst 
Commerce Commission for permission to intervene in supp 
of the application of the Virginian Railway for a rehearing 
the case in which the commission denied an application 
authority to construct a short extension to conneet with the fue 
company’s property. 


— rt pret © 
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Executive 


William H. Fetner, whose appointment as assistant to the 
president of the Missouri Pacific was announced in the Railway 
tye of July 14, page 97, was born at Columbia, S. C. He 

began railway 
with the Illinois Cen- 
tral, serving an appren- 
ticeship in their shops 
at Water Valley, Miss. 
After completing his 
apprenticeship, he was 
engaged as shop fore- 
man and_ locomotive 
engineer with the old 
Richmond & Danville, 
now a= part of the 
Southern. He _ entered 
the service of the Cen- 
tral of Georgia on 
October 6, 1892, serving 
as gang foreman, erect- 
ing shop foreman and 
then general foreman. 
In 1904 he was pro- 
moted to the position 
of master mechanic at 
the Macon, Georgia, 
shops, serving in that capacity until January, 1916, at which 
time he was appointed general master mechanic. On Novem- 
ber 16, 1917, he was promoted to superintendent of motive 
power, which position he held until his resignation on July 
15, 1923, to accept service with the Missouri Pacific in the 
above capacity. 


service 





W. H. Fetmer 


Financial, Legal and Accounting 


C. A. Leggo, assistant secretary and right-of-way agent 
of the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha, with head- 
quarters at St. Paul, Minn., has also been appointed land 
commissioner, succeeding W. Bell, who has retired. 


J. H. Agate, whose appointment as assistant general counsel 
of the New York, Chicago & St. Louis, with headquarters 
at Cleveland, Ohio, was reported in the Railway Age of Sep- 
tember 1, was born on February 10, 1883, at Pittsford, N. Y. 
He graduated from Cornell University in June, 1903, after 
which he engaged in a general practice of law at Rochester, 
N. Y. He continued in this work until 1919, when he was 
appointed attornev-examiner in the Bureau of Finance of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, with headquarters at 
Washington, D. C., which position he held until September 1 
of this year, when he was appointed assistant general counsel 
of the New York, Chicago & St. Louis. At the time he 
left the commission, Mr. Agate was chief of the Public Con- 
venience and Necessity section and chief of the Interlocking 
Directorate section. 


Operating 


G. E. Hahn, general piecework inspector of the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy, with headquarters at Chicago, has 
been promoted to superintendent of safety, with the same 
hcadquarters, succeeding E. M. Switzer, who has resigned. 


j. E. Drewry, telegraph inspector on the Southern lines 
oi the Illinois Central and the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley, 
wth headquarters at Memphis, Tenn., has been promoted to 
superintendent of telegraph, with the same headquarters, 
succeeding B. Weeks, deceased. 


0. C. Hibbs, assistant superintendent of the LaCrosse divi- 
sion of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, with headquarters 
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at Daytons Bluff, Minn., has been promoted to acting super- 
intendent of the Brookfield division, with headquarters at 
Brookfield, Mo., succeeding W. A. Chittenden, who has been 
granted leave of absence on account of illness. C. J. Connett 
has been appointed acting assistant superintendert of the 
LaCresse division, with headquarters at Daytons Bluff, Minn., 
succeeding Mr. Hibbs. 


Clarke B. Moulton, chief clerk in the office of the freight 
claim agent, has been appointed freight claim agent of the 
Boston & Albany, with office at Boston, Mass., in place of 
Frank E. Pettengill. Mr. Moulton was born at Reading, 
Mass., and entered railroad service in 1900 as a clerk on the 
Boston & Maine. In 1908, he was transferred to the claim 
department, and three years later took a position on the 
Boston & Albany, as above noted. Mr. Pettengill, as noted 
in the Railway Age of September 8, has been retired under 
the pension rules. 


W. A. Collie, superintendent of freight transportation of 
the New York, Chicago & St. Louis with headquarters at 
Cleveland, Ohio, has been appointed to the newly created 
position of superintendent of transportation with the same 
headquarters and the position of superintendent of freight 
transportation has been abolished. J. F. Durkin, superin- 
tendent of car service with headquarters at Cleveland, has 
been promoted to assistant superintendent of transportation 
with the.same headquarters. William Bartley, superintendent 
of car service of the Lake Erie & Western with headquarters 
at Cleveland, has been appointed superintendent of car service 
on the New York, Chicago & St. Louis with the same head- 
quarters, succeeding Mr. Durkin. 


A. J. Minard, whose promotion to assistant general superin- 
tendent of the Pere Marquette, with headquarters at Detroit, 
Mich., was reported in the Railway Age of August 4, was born 
en January 7, 1878, at Ionia, Mich. He entered railway 
service on July 1, 1897, as a clerk on the Detroit, Grand 
Rapids & Western, which is now a part of the Pere Mar- 
quette. He was subsequently appointed stenographer and 
from 1899 to 1901 served in this capacity for the division 
superintendent and the general superintendent. He was pro- 
moted to secretary to the president and general manager in 
1901 and held this position until 1914, when he was appointed 
chief clerk to the general manager. In 1917, Mr. Minard 
was appointed chief clerk to the president and general manager 
and was serving in this capacity at the time of his recent 
promotion to assistant general superintendent, with head- 
quarters at Detroit, Mich. 


Traffic 


F. S. Olds, general livestock agent of the Nickel Plate dis- 
trict of the New York, Chicago & St. Louis, with headquarters 
at Cleveland, Ohio, has been given extended jurisdiction to 
include the Lake Erie & Western district, his headquarters 
remaining at Cleveland. 


E. A. DeFuniak, general freight agent of the Louisville & 
Nashville, with headquarters at Louisville, Ky., has been 
promoted to freight traffic manager, with the same head- 
quarters, succeeding D. M. Goodwyn, whose death on August 
6 was reported in the Railway Age of August 25. 


C. D. Quinn, assistant to the vice-president, in charge of 
traffic, of the Louisville & Nashville with headquarters at 
Louisville, Ky., has been promoted to general freight agent 
with the same headquarters. J. G. Kerr, assistant general 
freight agent with headquarters at Louisville, has been pro- 
moted to senior assistant to the vice-president with the same 
headquarters, succeeding Mr. Quinn. J. K. Dent, junior 
assistant to the vice-president with headquarters at Louis- 
ville, has been promoted to assistant general freight agent 
with the same headquarters, succeeding Mr. Kerr. L. L. 
Drescher has been appointed junior assistant to the vice- 
president with headquarters at Louisville, succeeding Mr. 
Dent. 


R. H. Laing, assistant general passenger agent of the St. 
Louis Southwestern with headquarters at St. Louis, Mo., has 
been pfomoted to general passenger agent with the same 
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headquarters, succeeding E. W. La Beaume, whose death on 
\ugust 7 was reported in the Railway Age of August 18. 
C. M. Cootes, chief clerk in the passenger department at 
St. Louis, has been promoted to assistant general passenger 
agent with the same headquarters, succeeding Mr. Laing. 
W. C. Peeler, division passenger agent with headquarters at 
Memphis, Tenn., has been promoted to the newly created 
position of assistant general passenger agent with the same 
headquarters. O. M. Burkholder, traveling passenger agent 
with headquarters at St. Louis, has been promoted to the 
newly created position of general agent, passenger depart- 
ment, with the same headquarters. 


Mechanical 


William G. Knight has been appointed mechanical superin- 
tendent of the Bangor & Aroostook, succeeding Laird W. 
Hendricks, deceased. 


H. C. Caswell has been appointed master mechanic of the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western with headquarters at 
Binghamton, N. Y., and B. H. Davis has been appointed 
master mechanic with headquarters at Scranton, Pa. 


C. W. Culver has been appointed works manager in charge 
of the locomotive and car shops of the Central of New Jersey 
with headquarters at Elizabethport, N. J. J. D. Young has 
been appointed master mechanic of the Lehigh & Susque- 
hanna division with headquarters at Ashley, Pa., succeeding 
A. B. Enbody, deceased. John Love has been appointed 
assistant master mechanic of the Lehigh & Susquehanna 
division with headquarters at Mauch Chunk, Pa. 


Engineering, Maintenance of Way and Signaling 


A. O. Ridgway, whose promotion to chief engineer of the 
Denver & Rio Grande Western, with headquarters at Denver, 
Colo., was reported in the Railway 
born on February 23, 
1870, at Lawrence, 
Kan., and graduated 
from the University of 
Kansas in 1892, He 
entered railway service 
in June, 1887, as a track 
laborer ‘on the Denver 
& Rio Grande and at 
various times between 
1890 and 1892 was em- 
ployed on the 
road as axman, 
man, rodman, _instru- 
mentman and _  drafts- 
man. He was appointed 
assistant chief engineer 


Age of September 8, was 


same 
chain- 





of the Sellefontaine 
Bridge & Iron Com- 
pany in 1893 and the 


following year was pro- 
moted to chief engineer. 
Mr. Ridgway returned 
to the Denver & Rio Grande in 1895 as assistant engineer and 
locating engineer and held this position until 1904, when he 
was appointed general superintendent of the Silverton North- 
ern. In 1905 he again returned to the Denver & Rio Grande 
as office engineer and was later promoted to engineer of 
bridges and buildings. He was promoted to assistant chief 
engineer in 1909, which position he held until his recent pro- 
motion to chief engineer, with headquarters at Denver. 


A. O. Ridgway 


A. W. Johnson has been appointed supervisor of water 
service of the Eastern lines of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe, with headquarters at Topeka, Kan., succeeding William 
Archer, who has retired. 


P. P. Lawrence has been appointed superintendent of 
bridges and buildings of the New York, Chicago & St. Louis 
with headquarters at Tipton, Ind., succeeding E. B. Brink, 
resigned. H. F, Turnbell has been appointed assistant super- 
intendent of bridges and buildings, with the same headquarters. 
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F. T. Miller has been appointed chief engineer of the pri 
posed Appalachian & Western North Carolina, which is being 
sponsored by the state of North Carolina. His headquarter 
will be at Greensboro, N. C. 


Purchasing and Stores 


C. F. Post, assistant purchasing agent of the Wester 
Pacific, with headquarters at San Francisco, Cal., has bee: 
promoted to purchasing agent, with the same headquarters 
succeeding W. T. Jacobs, deceased. 


Obituary 


D. W. Bowker, superintendent of the St. Louis-Southwester: 
with headquarters at Pine Bluff, Ark., was killed in 
accident near Plain Dealing, La., on September 8. His deat! 
occurred when a gasoline motor car on which he was making 
an inspection trip was derailed. 


E. W. Hoffman, general agent for the Baltimore & Ohio, 
with headquarters at Cleveland, Ohio, and former general 
superintendent of the Northwest district, died at Los Angeles, 
Cal., on August 3. Mr. Hoffman was born on October 9, 
1877, at Indianapolis, Ind., and received his education at the 
University of Indianapolis. He entered railway service in 
September, 1900, on the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & 
St. Louis, a year later being appointed yardmaster on the 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis. On February 
15, 1908, he was appointed general yardmaster on the Cin- 
cinnati, Hamilton & Dayton, and held this position until 
February 1, 1910, when he was promoted to trainmaster. 
Mr. Hoffman entered the service of the Baltimore & Ohio 
on February 15, 1913, as.supervisor of transportation. He 
was promoted to assistant superintendent on December 15, 
1915, and on June 1, 1917, was promoted to assistant super- 
intendent of transportation. He was promoted to division 
superintendent on February 1, 1918, and on August 1, 1920, 
was promoted to general superintendent of the Baltimore & 
Ohio, Chicago terminal. He was transferred to the North- 
west district, with headquarters at Cleveland, Ohio, on May 
1, 1921, and held this position until May of this year, when 
he was appointed ‘general agent at Cleveland, and given leave 
of absence on account of ill health. His death occurred whil 
he was resting at Los Angeles in an attempt to recuperate 
from his illness. 


D. M. Goodwyn, ireight traffic manager of the Louisville & 
Nashville, whose death on August 6 was reported in th 
Railway Age of August 25, was born at New Orleans, La., 
on November 15, 1855. He entered railway service in 1871 
as a clerk in the passenger department of the Houston & 
Texas Central at Houston, Tex. Two years later he was 
transferred to the freight department, subsequently serving 
as rate clerk and chief rate clerk. He was later appointed 
chief clerk to the general freight and passenger agent of the 
Galveston, Houston & Henderson, at Galveston, Tex., and 
subsequently returned to his former position as chief rat 
clerk of the Houston & Texas Central. After a time, Mr. 
Goodwyn was appointed chief clerk in the general freight 
department of the Texas & Pacific, with headquarters at 
Dallas, Tex., being later transferred to Houston. In 1886 h« 
was appointed chief rate clerk in the general freight office 
of the Louisville, New Orleans & Texas, which is now a part 
of the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley, being subsequently ap- 
pointed chief clerk to the traffic manager. When the Yazoo & 
Mississippi Valley was purchased by the Illinois Central, Mr. 
Goodwyn remained as chief clerk in the general freight offic: 
of the Illinois Central at Memphis, which position he held 
for two years. He entered the service of the Louisville & 
Nashville in 1894 as chief clerk in the general freight offic: 
and held this position until November 1, 1898, when he was 
promoted to assistant general freight agent, with headquarters 
at Louisville, Ky. Mr. Goodwyn was promoted to genera! 
freight agent, with the same headquarters, on April 1, 1901, 
and was promoted to assistant freight traffic manager 0! 
June 8, 1918. He was promoted to freight traffic manage 
on March 1, 1919, and was serving in this capacity at th: 
time of his death. : 








